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CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
In the thirteenth chapter of Romans, Paul insists that government is of divine origin, that 
“every soul be in subjection to the higher powers’’—on the gro und that obedience to God 
involves obedience to law,—and then enumerates certain fundamentals of Christian citizenship 
among which are: “Render to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor.” “Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
es of the works of darkness; put o on Tithe armor of light. . . . Walk honestly as in “the 
day “Put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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$230,000 BUILDING OPERATION BEGUN 


Home for Aged and Orphanage at Germantown, Pa., Features Donation 
Day with Cornerstone Laying 


THE ANNUAL Donation Day at the Lu- 
theran Home for Orphans and Aged at 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. June 9, 
was one of the outstanding events held 
there in many years. The weather was 
most favorable, resulting in a throng of 
seven or eight thousand people who 
crowded the grounds from noon through- 
out the day, lingering until after dark. It 
was the seventy-ninth anniversary of the 
Home, and the buildings were thrown open 
for the inspection and interest of visitors. 

The highlight of the day was the laying 
of the cornerstone of the new Schiedt 
Memorial Home for the Aged. $200,000 of 
the cost of this building were left by the 
late Miss Cornelia B. Schiedt, of Holy 
Communion Church, Philadelphia, in mem- 
ory of her brother. The building when 
completed will accommodate seventy-five 
aged people and will cost about $230,000. It 
is of Chestnut Hill stone, fireproof, and of 
the latest modern construction throughout. 
It was designed by Mr. Charles A. Scheur- 
inger, and is being constructed by Mr. 
William F. Lotz, both of whom are prom- 
inent Philadelphia Lutheran laymen. 

The main address of the day was made 
by E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, who also laid 
the cornerstone. Greetings were brought 
by J. Myron Shimer, Esq., president of 
the Board of Trustees; the Rev. William F. 
Herrmann, president of the German Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania; the Rev. Albert C. Kanzinger, pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Conference of 
the East Pennsylvania Synod; and G. H. 
Bechtold, D.D., executive secretary of the 
Inner Mission Board of the Ministerium. 
W. Karl Hemsath, D.D., secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, read the scripture les- 
sons; the Rev. Paul C. Empie, superin- 
tendent and pastor of the Home, was 
liturgist and had charge of the entire 
service. 


Christian Pflaum Memorial 


Another interesting feature of the day 
was the dedication of the Christian Pflaum 
Memorial, a building recently acquired by 
means of the $25,000 bequest left by Mr. 
Christian Pflaum, Jr., in 1926, in memory 
of his wife, Amelia Louisa Pflaum, and 


A PART OF THE CROWD AT THE DONATION DAY CELEBRATION 


his mother, Caroline Pflaum. A bronze 
tablet was unveiled at this ceremony by a 
grandniece, Elizabeth Pflaum Reichle, and 
a grandnephew, Frank Christian Reichle, 
Jr. The Rev. Frederick Flothmeier, vice- 
president of the Board of Trustees, of- 
ficiated, and a statement concerning the 
bequest was read by Mr. Oscar C. Schmidt, 
a member of the Board of Trustees. The 
Junior Choir sang at both services. 

An operetta was presented by the chil- 
dren of the Home entitled “Little Red 
Riding Hood.” This was given in the 
afternoon and repeated in the evening be- 
cause of the throngs who wished to see it. 
A portion of the Olney High School band 
gave a concert in the late afternoon which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the visitors. 
Of special interest to all was the new 
power house and laundry recently com- 
pleted at a cost of $80,000. A sample room 
of furnishings for the new Schiedt Mem- 
orial Building was set up in the main 
building for inspection by those who might 
wish to endow rooms in this new building. 
The cost has been set at $250 and donors 
are being sought to complete these fur- 
nishings. 

Co-operating on this day were all the 
auxiliaries of the Home. Chiefly the 
Women’s Auxiliary of Philadelphia, as- 
sisted by the Young People’s Auxiliary 
and its Junior Division, the Laymen’s Co- 
operative Association, and the newly or- 
ganized North Penn Auxiliary. To them, 
to the many congregations and individual 
friends of the Home, and above all, to our 
heavenly Father, is gratitude due for the 
remarkable success of this annual event. 
While the financial side is not the most 
important feature in this day, it may be 
of interest to note that over four thou- 
sand meals were served by the Women’s 
Auxiliary, and that the total contributions 
and the net proceeds of the day will 
amount to between $4,000 and $5,000, which 
aids considerably in decreasing a constant 
large deficit in the operating expenses. 


SIx EVILS must be overcome in this world 
by a man who desires prosperity: Sleep, 
sloth, fear, anger, idleness and procrastina- 
tion—Hindu Proverb. 
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RUSH RELIGIOUS REPORTS 


According to Dr. Murphy of the United States 
Census Bureau there are 2,469 Lutheran con- 
gregations who have not yet replied to the 
United States Census of Religious Bodies. Of 
these 674 belong to the United Lutheran Church 
in America. No doubt the failure to report has 
been an oversight in most cases. We want to 
urge all pastors who have not yet made a return 
to the Census of Religious Bodies being con- 
ducted by the Federal Census Bureau to do so 
at once. The importance of a complete census 
cannot be overestimated at this time. 

NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL, 
Ralph H. Long, Executive Director. 


TERCENTENARY HYMN 
New Sweden Colony—1638-1938 


Gop, Wuose will brought forth creation, 
And fashioned every land and nation, 
Thrice-holy God, Who ruleth all,— 
We Thy children come before Thee, 
We bow to worship and adore Thee, 
In faith upon Thy Name we call. 
To Thee our hymns we sing, 
Our hearts’ devotion bring, 
Heavenly Father, 
Thy truth and grace have sought our race, 
Revealed to us Thy loving face. 


Pilgrims from the distant ages 
Now speak to us from hallowed pages, 
Their spirits with our own commune. 
Mortal men through faith victorious, 
In love attained to sainthood glorious, 
To living hope our hearts attune. 
By Thine own Spirit fired, 
Their ardent voices choired 
Psalms and anthems 
To Thee, O God, their fathers’ God, 
Eternal, holy, gracious God. 


“God, Thy temple Thou art raising, 
Where fervent lips Thy Name are praising, 
Thy glory deigns with men to dwell. 
We behold fulfillment nearing 
Where’er a spire Thy sons are rearing 
And songs of high thanksgiving swell. 
O Holy Trinity,* 
We dedicate to Thee 
This Thy dwelling, 
A temple fair, our home of prayer, 
Where we may know Thy loving care.” 


Holy Flame on altar burning, 
Enkindle Thou celestial yearning, 
And heaven’s guidance e’er impart. 
Light of light, from God proceeding, 
We yield unto the Spirit’s pleading; 
O come and dwell in every heart! 
According to Thy Word, 
Let come to us, O Lord, 
Now the Kingdom 
Where all shall sing and homage bring 
To Thee, our Saviour and our King. 
Evatp B. Lawson, 
Pastor Trinity Lutheran Church, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


* Holy Trinity, the name of the first Swedish 
Church built on the banks of the Delaware. 
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A MOST FAMILIAR TEXT 


President Knubel Uses Old Testament Benediction as Basis of Radio Discourse 
PREACHED JUNE 12 OVER N. B. C."S BLUE NETWORK 


“The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make his 
face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; the Lord 
lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.” 


How oFTEN we have heard those words! How little we 
have even tried to understand them! Perhaps the average 
man regards them as a form of magical charm pronounced 
by the minister over the departing congregation. Yet they 
contain the wealth of God’s whole thought about an average 
man, and for him. They provide the only reliable philos- 


> ophy of human life. 


“The Lord bless thee.” That is God’s whole thought about 
you in a nutshell. All that follows in the benediction is 
simply His explanation. Put it down as the first item in your 
philosophy of life: You have an almighty Friend. Try this 
thing out, no matter how skeptical you are as you listen— 
how discouraged, how lonesome, how puzzled and alarmed, 
how scornful. God Himself avows that His central will is to 


_ bless you. Many others around you are basing life on that 


conviction. You yourself wish it to be true. You cling long 
to the fidelity of other friends, however much they disap- 
point you at times. 

But, you ask, what does it mean? Well, what do you mean 
when you say to another, “God bless you”? The longer you 
live the more content you put into that phrase. What is 
God’s content for it? Surely not the gaudy things of little 
worth we sometimes count to be the signs of His blessing. 
Let us hear His own explanation. This benediction is in the 
form of Hebrew poetry, and ordinarily every verse of a 
Hebrew poem consists of two parts, one of which explains 
the other. The same thought is expressed twice in different 
language. There is a rhyme, not merely of the closing words 
or syllables, but of the two ideas in the one verse. Thus, 
in the first verse of the Twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is 
my Shepherd, I shall not want,” the two statements illumin- 
ate each other. So also here. When it is said, “The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee,” I am told that God’s blessing is 
primarily this, that He keeps me. 


Everyone’s Need 

Do not be disappointed with that first answer. There are 
fathomless ideas in the keeping of your life. It involves 
infinitely more than even God’s understanding and care of 
you. There must be more to it since Jesus at the end prayed 
so intensely and repeatedly for us, “Father, keep them’— 
just that. It means, in simplest but truest understanding, 
that God will not cast my life away as worthless. He will 
keep it. It means that He will not permit my life to spoil, 
but preserve it unimpaired. Where is the man who, con- 
sidering his life, has not recognized its sacredness, sig- 
nificance, wonder, mystery? The longer each of us aims to 
understand himself the more bewildered he becomes, stand- 
ing in awe of himself, fearing to do harm to his own true 
existence, wondering over the possibilities and destiny of 
his being. Where is the man who is not conscious of the 
undeveloped possibilities in his life, like the countless blos- 
soms on one tree that never come to fruitage? Where is the 
man who does not know the wreck of his life which one sin 
can produce, a sin on the edge of which at least he has stood 
again and again? Where is the man who does not know 
that it is easier to do wrong than right, and that vicious 
antagonisms, loose in life, find weaknesses in his armor? 
Where is the man who has not at times felt his own life 
worthless, not worth the keeping? Where then is the man 
who dares try alone to keep: his own life and does not rec- 


ognize the blessing in that God is willing to keep him, to 
prevent the ruinous disintegration of his life? This is the 
prayer of a great man—the Lord bless me by keeping me. 
He has the beginnings of a great philosophy of life. 

What is true of one life is true also of the whole web of 
mankind. If one life is awesome, humanity is, if possible, 
more so. Day and night, century after century, the hundreds 
of millions of human shuttles are flying. No word nor deed 
nor even a thought of ours but begins at once to weave a 
fabric with other persons, intricately and inseparably bind- 
ing the web of humanity. How wonderful and beautiful it 
might be! But when I try to compass the whole ceaselessly 
weaving human race in my mind, I feel bewilderment and 
mystery. When I read the record of man in the history of 
the past or the newspaper of today, I am frightened by the 
confusion of the workers, by the lack of a pattern which 
results as even empires and nations rise and fall. When I 
see the viciously sinful, destructive antagonisms, men and 
nations recklessly, horribly tearing the web; when I see the 
countless strings hanging loosely which are suffering human 
lives; when I see the hopeless tangle of human life right 
today; then I know the world cannot keep itself, then I know 
that for mankind, as for my single life, it is God’s primary 
blessing that He keeps the world from its own destruction, 
refuses to cast it away as worthless, persistently intends to 
preserve it unimpaired, to prevent its ruinous disintegration. 
After all there is something great in this benediction: “The 
Lord bless thee—and keep thee.” 


A Quaint Expression 

There is more, however, to God’s blessing, more to this 
philosophy of life. He is a God Who does more than keep. 
Let us look at the second verse of this poem. “The Lord 
make His face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee.” That sounds quaint, “make His face shine upon thee.” 
It indicates at least that the face of God is not that of a 
sphinx, is not a riddle—it is illuminated. You may turn 
from the dark, puzzling world and find light in His counte- 
nance. If discouraged with your own life you seek Him, you 
find He is kindly seeking you. Here again, however, the 
meaning is still deeper. That shining face is intense. If we 
remember the account of Jesus’ transfiguration and also the 
vision of Jesus in the book of Revelation, we know that the 
shining countenance is as fire, as the sun shineth in its 
strength. God is a fire in my life, and in the world—but not 
a destructive fire. God’s blessing “keeps” us from destruc- 
tion, and the explanatory companion statement in this very 
verse says “be gracious unto thee.” God, like fire, illuminates, 
purifies, warms. That is the meaning of “make His face 
shine upon thee.” 

These poetic words tell us plainly that His blessing is an 
active one, that He is at work with me and with the world, 
that He keeps us only because He intends to change us, that 
He could not keep us unless He changes us. I like that idea 
of a God Who keeps us only because He changes us. It is 
popular also and in addition philosophical. No philosophy 
is willing to have man remain as he is. The only differences 
in philosophy are as to the radical character of the change 
needed and the method by which it is attained. This true 
philosophy recognizes that man can neither keep nor change 
himself; we are God’s workmanship. God is “gracious unto 
thee,” and that is no milk-and-water kindliness. God’s grace 
is strong meat working in you. 

Let us put it even more clearly. God’s blessing is to 
change us by giving us character, because He could not keep 
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us—we are not worth keeping—without character. And 
what is character? God’s shining, fiery face is healthfully 
to illuminate, to purify, to warm us. That is character—an 
illuminated mind, a purified conscience, a warmed and en- 
thused will. God as fire blesses us, changes us in our minds, 
our hearts, by illuminating them, showing us what is right 
and wrong. He put Jesus Christ into the tangled, torn, ruined 
web of human life. Jesus Christ is the pattern for humanity, 
is the center of God’s revelation of truth, is the gift of His 
grace. Character begins when a man sees the world, sees 
himself, in the shining face of Christ, because only then is 
his thinking changed aright. God as fire blesses us, changes 


us in our consciences by purifying them. It is not merely . 


a transformed mind that makes character, but also a changed 
conscience. One of the failures, perhaps the greatest failure, 
in many philosophies of life is that they leave conscience 
out of the reckoning. How can they be true with that omis- 
sion? The holy of holies for man is in his conscience. If 
we wish to think right, be right, we must cease playing an 
elusive hide and seek with our consciences. They must be 
sharpened. The supreme power of Christianity is that it 
changes the conscience by its sweeping message of a divine 
forgiveness of guilt in Jesus Christ. Say what we will, suffer 
what we otherwise may, there is no greater drag on life, 
no more debilitating weakness, no sharper pain than the 
universal accusation of our self-silenced consciences. Chris- 
tianity is truly proclaimed only when its universal forgive- 
ness of sin in Jesus Christ is the center of its message. A 
miracle takes place in a man when his conscience is given 
that rest. 

God as fire furthermore blesses us, changes us in our wills 
by warming them, enthusing them with new purpose. This 
is the final work of God’s graciousness unto us. When a 
man recognizes the new pattern for humanity revealed in 
Jesus Christ and thus thinks aright, when his purified con- 
science trembles gladly before the new vision of a God Who 
forgives in Jesus Christ, then his whole being comes awake 
with an enthusiastic consent to it all as the truth. This, then, 
is the true God and this also is the true humanity, and both 
are lovable. His will is revolutionized with a burning pur- 
pose, which is like the fire of God’s shining face. He knows 
that God has been working in him to will and to do of His 
good pleasure. 

God blesses us first by keeping us, but then as fire changes 
us by His illuminating, purifying, warming grace. He gives 
us character. That is the meaning of “The Lord make His 
face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee.” 


The Approving Countenance 

We come to the last beautiful verse in our poem, “The 
Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace.” After all that has gone before, it is easily under- 
stood. A downcast face is one that is dissatisfied, dejected, 
displeased. In an uplifted countenance these shadows have 
disappeared. If God lifts up His countenance upon me, it is a 
significant statement that He is satisfied—satisfied even with 
me—and that of course means peace. The benediction opened 
as a stream that issues from God’s heart to bless, and ends 
with peace in mine. I can hear Him say even to me that 
which He said to Christ, “This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” 

There can be no peace for men while they are looking at 
themselves. That is why nations fail in their efforts for 
peace. The solution and the success of life is to get outside 
of ourselves. It is an evil in all other philosophies of life 
that they are so supremely introspective. The beginning of 
futility and failure is selfishness. That, then, must be the 
true philosophy which can turn mind and conscience and 
will away from self and fix it upon some stronger and more 
attractive center. No man who has once seen the uplifted, 
satisfied face of God can ever want anything else. 

The benediction shows us a God Who keeps us, and keeps 
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because He changes us, and because He changes us is sat- 
isfied. Its fitting beauty and power at the close of worship 
is that when understood it sends us away definitely with 
that for which we came. We know as we become busy once 
more with our lives that God is busy with them through 
the week, even when we are unconscious of Him, yes even 
when we sleep. 


AND JESUS SAID— 


“And they said, Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he said 
unto them, It is enough!” Luke 22: 38. 


ONLY TWO sworDs, and a whole world to conquer! Could 
anything be more ridiculous? On this basis the disciples of 
Jesus were ready to go into action, impossible as it may 
seem. 

Not many hours after this conversation took place between 
Jesus and His disciples, one of the Lord’s followers un- 
wittingly provided the key to a proper appreciation of Jesus’ 
spirit. The disciples saw that the arrest of Jesus was about 
to occur. In their excitement they asked, “Lord, shall we 
smite with the sword?” One of them, over anxious to do 
his bit, made a pass at the neck of a servant of the high 
priest. He missed his neck, but sliced off his ear. At once 
the love of Christ was made known by His merciful act of 
healing the severed member. The propagation of the King- 
dom was not to be a matter of military attack but one of 
spiritual growth. It was here, as in his temptation, that our 
Lord definitely repudiated the use of physical violence and 
coercion for gaining men’s allegiance to His cause. 

The error of misinterpreting scripture, and, what is even 
more serious, of misapprehending the spirit of Christ, is a 
rather common fault. We live in a world that offers us many 
swords for the healing of society’s ills. Education, legisla- 
tion, imperialism, nationalism, dictatorship, and the method 
of war, are all being proffered upon an unsuspecting public 
as a means to short-cut a pathway to the land of our social 
dreams, an imaginary social order which men easily con- 
fuse with the concept of the Kingdom of God. America 
trusts education and legislation. Italy and England believe 
that imperialism marks the road to progress. Germany in- 
sists that nationalism alone can bring social stability. Russia 
passionately believes that dictatorship will eventually bring 
well being to the common man. In the last analysis, all 
nations stand ready to use the pathway of war, believing it 
to be the final arbiter of all dispute and the only way to win 
even an uncertain peace. 

Our modern world is not unlike that little group of dis- 
ciples that could not apprehend the spirit of their Lord. 
Before they understood His spirit and method they had first 
to witness their leader’s death, resurrection, ascension, and 
to receive the Holy Ghost. Then they understood that the 
two swords of prime importance were swords of the spirit, 
of souls on fire with faith and love. 

Here are two swords of power. It is still true that there 
are only two swords and a world to conquer for Christ. 
These spiritual swords are the ‘unique heritage of Lutheran 
Christians who base their theology in the love of eternal 
God, and their lives upon faith in Jesus Christ Who revealed 
that love. There are but two swords, faith and love. May 
God give us strength to use them. There are no others which 
we may use. The dictum of Jesus and of the history of His 
people is, “It is enough!” 


Buffalo, N. Y. Huco L. Dressuer. 


A cHuRCH in Manitoba, not Lutheran, recently changed the 
hour of its Sunday evening service because Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, in his broadcast, was too much competition. 


— 
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A LESSON FROM NEW SWEDEN 


Professor Theodore G. Tappert, Philadelphia Seminary, Having Paid Tribute to Beginnings 
of Swedish Lutheranism in America, Describes Their Loss to Our Church 


THERE IS a popular American predilection for curiosities 
which expresses itself in enthusiasm not only for what is 
newest but also for what is oldest. Curiosity for what is 
newest is stimulated and satisfied by a kind of dilettante 
statistician who points with pride to the longest bridges, the 
tallest buildings, the swiftest vehicles, the loudest noises 
which are produced here in America. 

Curiosity for what is oldest is stimulated and satisfied by 
a kind of dilettante archaeologist who comes from his 
searches among the moldy ruins and dusty remains of by- 
gone generations with data which establish the priority of 
certain Americans in certain fields. So our attention is 
called to the first white child born in America, the first 
white man who was scalped by the Indians, the first Indian 
who was cheated by white men, the first negro who adopted 
the Lutheran faith, the first Lutheran who spoke civilly to 
a Moravian, the first Lutheran clergyman east of the Dela- 
ware River, the first Lutheran clergyman west of the Dela- 
ware River, the first Lutheran clergyman who never saw 
the Delaware River, and so on. 

There is, of course, nothing vicious in this pastime of 
seeking out and celebrating such priorities. But it would 
be a mistake to ascribe great historical significance to such 


, isolated curiosities. As a matter of fact, from a sober his- 


torical point of view, what comes first is generally far less 
important than what follows after; the first exponent of an 
idea is less important than the popularizers of that idea; 
the first shipload of Lutheran immigrants who reached 
America is far less important than the thousands and tens 
of thousands who followed. 


Some Swedish Lutheran “Firsts” 


This year we are celebrating the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the arrival on the Delaware River of the first 
Swedish ships which led to the establishment of the first 
Swedish settlements in America. Those who are interested 
in first things may be reminded that there were Swedes on 
the Hudson River before there were Swedes on the Dela- 
ware, that the crews on the Swedish ships were largely 
Dutch, that the leader of the expedition was a German, 
and that the colony which was established was made up of 
Finns, Dutchmen, and Germans as well as Swedes. The 
colony which was established, and which numbered only a 
few hundred souls, remained under Swedish rule for a brief 
eighteen years. Swedish rule was followed by Dutch rule, 
then by English rule, and finally by that of the new Amer- 
ican republic. 

We who are Lutherans have a peculiar interest in this 
Swedish colonial enterprise because most of the early set- 
tlers on the Delaware shared our faith. We may point with 
pride, if we have a mind to it, to the fact that the first reg- 
ular Christian worship on the Delaware was Lutheran, that 
the first church erected in the limits of what is now Penn- 
sylvania was a Lutheran church, that the first book trans- 
lated into an Indian tongue was Luther’s Catechism, that 
the first Lutheran clergyman ordained in America was or- 
dained by the Swedish clergy on the Delaware, and that the 
first governor with jurisdiction over the present territory of 
Pennsylvania was a Lutheran. 

But the real significance of New Sweden for the church 
does not lie in such curiosities. The real significance lies 
in the development of a wholesome church life which was 
fostered from Sweden and which unfolded itself in fidelity 
to the Lutheran Confessions and adherence to the churchly 


traditions of Swedish Lutheran polity and practice. There 
was no sounder Lutheranism anywhere im colonial America 
than there was in the Swedish churches on the Delaware. 
The German Lutherans who came to Pennsylvania two and 
three generations later entered, in some measure, into this 
heritage of the early Swedes and Finns. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the enthusiastic extravagances which later 
overtook the German Lutherans in Pennsylvania were 
largely checked and retarded by the presence of the Swedes. 
Their churchly piety was a restraining influence on the un- 
churchly Pietism of the early German pastors and people. 
Their ordered church life was a guiding influence in the 
regulation of the disordered church life of the early Ger- 
mans. Thus the Swedish churches on the Delaware made 
important and enduring contributions to the church on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


Some Swedish Lutheran “Lasts” 


But that chapter has long since been closed. After re- 
maining in the Lutheran fold for a century and a half, the 
descendants of the first Lutheran settlers on the Delaware 
became Episcopalians. They discarded the Swedish Mass 
Book for the Book of Common Prayer. They abandoned the 
Augsburg Confession in favor of the American revision of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. They acknowledged the authority 
of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in place 
of that of the Lutheran Archbishop of Uppsala in Sweden. 

This shift of whole congregations from the Lutheran 
Church to the Episcopal Church is of the utmost significance 
in the light of the subsequent history of the church in 
America. Few episodes can be more instructive for us to- 
day, for what happened then has often happened since, and 
is still happening today. We should direct some of our atten- 
tion, in this anniversary year, to the end of the Swedish 
Lutheran churches on the Delaware as well as to their 
beginning. How can we account for the loss of the early 
Swedish congregations to the Lutheran Church almost a 
century and a half ago? 


The Process of Anglicization 


The loss was due, in the first place, to language difficulties. 
All the early instructions sent to the settlers on the Dela- 
ware from Sweden urged the careful cultivation of the 
Swedish language. To further this end all rivers and set- 
tlements were given Swedish names. When the Dutch and 
then the English conquered New Sweden, these names were 
changed and no longer served as reminders of the mother 
tongue. By the second generation few men could be found 
who could write a letter in Swedish. By the third genera- 
tion not more than one-fourth of the people could speak 
the language of their fathers. Before Muhlenberg reached 
Philadelphia in 1742 the Swedes and Finns were impatiently 
clamoring for services in English. The Swedish clergy, few 
of whom remained in this country more than seven years, 
responded to the demand; but they spoke with an accent 
which easily offended the more anglicized Swedes and Finns. 
By the Revolution the old congregations had had enough 
of Swedish pastors who could not speak their adopted lan- 
guage acceptably. They asked that no more be sent from 
Sweden. They preferred to find their own clergymen here 
in America, clergymen who could speak English. Unfor- 
tunately, English-speaking clergymen were not available at 
that time among the more recently settled German Lu- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 


Gettysburg Seminary and Professors’ Homes in the Midst of Contending Troops 
By Pror. Ropert FoRTENBAUGH, PH.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


IN AN EARLIER issue it was promised that in a later article 
some attention would be given to the part played by Lu- 
theran institutions in Gettysburg other than Gettysburg Col- 
lege in the July and August days of 1863. The institutions 
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PRESIDENT SAMUEL S. SCHMUCKER AND PROFESSOR 
CHARLES PHILIP KRAUTH 


Whose Homes Were in Direct Line of Fire 


which are of concern in this connection are the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Christ (College) Church, and St. 
James Church: 

One of the prominent geographical features of the Get- 
tysburg landscape is Seminary Ridge, a name almost syn- 
onymous with Gettysburg itself because of its importance 
in the great battle. This name is derived from the location 
at the northern end of this three-mile-long ridge of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. In 1826 the seminary was 
established in temporary quarters in the town of Gettys- 
burg; in 1832 it was removed to a site on an elevation west 
of the town on which a building had been erected which is 
still the heart of the seminary plant. To this elevation and 
its prolongation the name Seminary Ridge was appropri- 
ately given. The building was flanked in 1863 by two pro- 
fessors’ houses, the one to the south being occupied by Dr. 
S. S. Schmucker, that to the north by Dr. Charles Philip 
Krauth. 

First Serious Interruption 

While the seminary had been affected in its life and work 
by the demands and uncertainties of wartime, as were all 
institutions of the day, and 
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while four of its students had _ REA ee 


gone across to the college to 
join Company “A,” one, Fred- 
erick Klinefelter, indeed be- 
coming captain of that organ- 
ization, it was not until the 
morning of July 1, 1863, that 
it could be said to have been 
seriously and importantly af- 
fected by the destruction and 
horrors of war. On the night 
of June 30 the men of Buford’s 
cavalry division bivouacked 
in the fields not far from the 
seminary grounds on the west. 
Early the next morning his 
scouts reported in force the 
advance of the Confederates 
from Cashtown (eight miles 
west) towards Gettysburg. 
General Buford shortly after- 


Confederate armies. 


THE MAIN BUILDING OF GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 


From the cupola the battle was observed by the Federal and 
The Peace Porch was added recently 


ward went up to the cupola of the seminary, from which 
elevated position he had an excellent view of the field before 
him and of the movements of the enemy. Descending from 
this vantage point, he directed his dismounted cavalry to 
form the first line of battle at Gettysburg on a ridge, Mc- 
Pherson’s, several hundred yards west of Seminary Ridge. 
Shortly there came to his support troops of the First Corps, 
whose commander, General John F. Reynolds, also sought 
the cupola, where he was soon joined by General Buford 
and there they surveyed the field. 

Until 4.00 P. M. the action of the first day of Gettysburg 
went on to the west and to the north of the seminary. On 
the eastern slope of the Ridge, on seminary property, reserve 
troops awaited their call to battle; on the crest, in the shadow 
of the buildings, artillery thundered. Then the Confederate 
force, too strong to be denied, broke through the defending 
lines and, following the retreat of the First Corps at about 
4.15 P. M., swept across the seminary grounds, demolishing 
fences, sheds, and garden crops. 


Professors’ Houses Exposed to Fire 

As Professor A. R. Wentz describes it in his “History of 
the Gettysburg Theological Seminary”: “The seminary was 
now in the hands of the South. General Lee arrived on the 
field in time to witness the retreat of the Federal troops and 
now took up his headquarters in an orchard only a few hun- 
dred feet west of Dr. Krauth’s house. From this point he 
directed the battle of the next two days. The seminary build- 
ings and grounds and the whole of Seminary Ridge were 
occupied by the Confederate Army. The buildings were 
included in the Confederate line of defense, and so were 
exposed to the fire of the Federal guns. All were within the 
range of the Union batteries and suffered the effects. The 
front of the Confederate line turned eastward at a point 
about 100 yards from Dr. Schmucker’s house and passed 
along Middle Street through the town; therefore, of the 
three seminary buildings Dr. Schmucker’s house was most 
exposed to Union fire and Dr. Krauth’s least. The cupola 
of the main seminary building now was used as an obser- 
vatory by General Lee’s aides, as it had previously been 
used by Generals Buford and Reynolds. . . . The buildings 
were filled with the dead and the dying. Their walls were 
penetrated by cannon balls and 
their windows shattered by 
bursting shells. Soldiers were 
buried on the Seminary Cam- 
pus, batteries were planted 
within the very shadow of the 
buildings, and after the retreat 
of the. invading army the en- 
tire surroundings presented a 
most desolate appearance.” 

In the late afternoon of July 


and Schmucker received per- 
emptory orders to abandon 
their homes. They sought 
refuge among friends in the 
town, having had time to col- 
lect and take away with them 
only a very few personal be- 
longings. Their homes were oc- 
cupied by Confederate soldiers 
who, possibly because of Dr. 
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Schmucker’s known opposition to slavery and secession, 
treated the contents of his house “with a ruthlessness that 
was the exception rather than the rule in the Southern 
Army.” Dr. Schmucker had left Gettysburg upon the ap- 
proack of the Confederate Army as a measure of precaution, 
after warnings had come to him. On the other hand, the 
personal preperty in Dr. Krauth’s house suffered little dam- 
age and there was no evidence of avoidable injury to the fur- 
nishings of the students’ rooms in the Seminary Building. 

Added to the destruction and damage that was the ex- 
pected accompaniment of the battle, was the damage which 
came as a result of the occupation of the building for sev- 
eral weeks as a hospital. Dr. Wentz says: “Immediately 
after the retreat of the Southern armies, more than 400 Con- 
federate wounded were counted in the seminary hospital, 
which included not only the seminary building but also a 
large number of tents on the campus. In addition there was 
a goodly number of Federal soldiers, considerably over 200, 
who had been wounded during the retreat of the Union 
forces on the first day of the battle. On the ninth and tenth 
of August, just as the seminary authorities had begun to 
expect an early evacuation of the buildings and campus, the 
hospital was enlarged by the addition of all patients from 
the Court House and all from Christ (College) Church hos- 
pital, including about a hundred of the men commanded 
by Reynolds. Those were busy days at the seminary, when 
the Blue and Gray received for eight weeks the ministrations 
of surgeons and nurses, of the agents of the Christian Com- 
mission and those of the Sanitary Commission, of the Sisters 
of Charity and the Patriotic Daughters of Lancaster.” 


Transfer of Patients Sought 

As the seminary authorities were anxious to have the 
building and grounds in order for the opening of the new 
term on September 24, delay in evacuating them was annoy- 
ing. Dr. Schmucker felt that the emergency was over and 
that arrangements could be made, and should be made, to 
transfer those who remained to other quarters so that the 
buildings and grounds could be prepared for their appointed 
use in good time. He considered that the preparation of 
ministers was a pressing need even in wartime. About the 
end of August the work of conditioning them began. 

Joining with the college, the seminary made an appeal 
to the Church for assistance in paying the cost of such con- 
ditioning. An appeal was made for $5,000, of which $4,210.69 
was received. Of that amount, $2,346.18 was expended at 
the seminary. This larger share was justified, since the 
seminary had suffered more damage than had the college. 
Dr. Wentz says in this connection, “The work of repairing 
the damage to the seminary property proceeded very slowly 
because of the scarcity of labor and the great difficulty in 
securing building materials. Dr. Schmucker himself was 
obliged to undertake the irksome supervision of the labor- 
ers. But before the summer of 1864 all was completed. The 
northeast corner of the main edifice had been taken down 
and rebuilt. The gaping wounds in the walls of the building 
had been closed. The properties had been thoroughly 
cleaned and repainted. The grounds plowed by shell and 
cannon and horses and wagons had been leveled and graded 
and set in grass. .. . Paling fences once more enclosed the 
vegetable gardens of the professors, and a rail fence marked 
the boundaries of the institution’s acreage. Twenty-three 
students had registered during the year following the bat- 
tle, a reduction of less than one-third from the number the 
previous year. Barring other calamities, the seminary was 
now in a position to conduct its business as usual.” 

A committee was appointed to seek compensation from 
the Federal Government for the use of the property for 
hospital purposes. Dr. Schmucker was finally successful in 
securing a payment of $660.50, and this sum was applied to 
the reduction of the institution’s indebtedness. 

(To be continued next week) 
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By Paul Zeller Strodach 
The Third Sunday after Trinity 


O GOD, the Protector of all that trust in Thee, without Whom 
nothing is strong, nothing is holy: Increase and multiply upon 
us Thy mercy; that Thou being our Ruler and Guide, we may so 
pass through things temporal, that we finally lose not the things 
eternal; through... 

Farry is making a good confession and pleading a right- 
eous and pertinent prayer. Faith crowns God as supreme 
in power, holiness, mercy, love: therefore rests in His pro- 
vidential provision, protection, and sustenance. 

Faith confesses the emptiness, weakness, unholiness of all 
things without God: that it is of Him alone that there is 
righteousness and holiness, truth and peace, security and 
comfort, and eternal blessedness 

Faith places self in this weakness and unholiness, and 
acknowledges with penitent and contrite heart the burden 
and vitiating power of sin. It sees the pitfalls of temptation 
in all things about,—in the good (!) and in the ill. It sees 
the tests and trials. It sees the opportunities and the priv- 
ileges. It sees life as it is, and it sees the confessor amid 
that daily life and the warfare he must wage to maintain his 
good confession. And as it sees it cries: O God, Protector 

. without Whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy be our 
Ruler and Guide. 

Faith acknowledges that all this will be wholly of and in 
Divine Mercy; for only of the love and compassion of God 
will flow the strength needed to face, meet, endure; the 
holiness needed to make heart clean and spirit inspired. 

For faith is really living in this life, but also looking on 
ahead to the things eternal; therefore it prays, that we may 
so pass through things temporal that we finally lose not the 
things eternal. Faith lives Today and Tomorrow for Him. 
Right here pause and place beside this thought the exhor- 
tation and benediction of Today’s Epistle (1 P. 5: 6-11) with 
this, faith again ascends. 

And lest one think that life is much of trial and sorrow 
and gloom, be awakened by the Little Prayer we are pray- 
ing Today. It is telling us that the world is not all evil; that 
life is full of good things; that we are surrounded with them! 
And faith takes this up and puts it in its plea, for we are 
asking God to help us so to pass through temporal GOOD 
things, that we lose not the eternal good things. That is how 
the Collect was phrased originally. Of course in making the 
change we now have, the translators no doubt thought that 
in saying temporal things, good as well as evil would be in- 
cluded, but the natural thought is of the latter, not to include 
the former! And just as it is quite natural to forget the 
good things as we pray this Prayer the way it is translated 
now, so is our attitude toward such generally! Here is much 
that one forgets: good days, good fortune, joys and pleas- 
ures, ease and happiness . . . peace and plenty! 

Ah, yes, faith is awake to the weakness and unholiness 
lurking in the temporal good things one enjoys, and pleads 
that God’s Mercy will be the greatest of these, and show- 
ered upon us in His being our Ruler and Guide, for thus 
only can we administer them to His praise. 

One last, but very necessary observation,—things tem- 
poral suggests it. Think on these things: —The days in which 
we are living; the emphasis on weak and false standards; 
the sneer at holy things; the derision at high ideals; the 
utter rejection of Divine Providence; the casting aside of 
GOD; the assertion of the might of man! Are these things 
true? They are some of the things temporal! 

Now, right here this Little Prayer brings you out before 
all this world of today and as you pray it you are confessing 
with all your heart .. . God is the Ruler and Governor still! 
God is Almighty still! God is All-holy still! God is merciful, 
bounteous in mercy, still! God still reigns, these times and 
ways, these men and their purposes notwithstanding! AND 
God will rule and guide us through it all, if we trust in Him. 


THE MARYLAND SYNOD 


By the Rey. Lloyd M. Keller, Baltimore, Md. 


Tue EvANGELIcAL Lutheran Church of Frederick, the old- 
est Lutheran congregation in the Maryland Synod, Amos J. 
Traver, D.D., pastor, entertained the one hundred nineteenth 
convention of the Maryland Synod, May 23-25. This con- 
gregation, which is ten years older than the oldest synod in 
the United Lutheran Church, is acting as host to a number 
of conventions in her bicentennial year. The Maryland 
Synod State Luther League Convention will meet here over 
the Labor Day week-end in September. 

The Frederick congregation, which is the fifth largest of 
139 congregations in the Maryland Synod, has recently given 
emphasis to the two hundred years of her historic Lutheran- 
ism by the presentation of an elaborate pageant, “Our Herit- 
age,” written by Dr. Traver and presented by members of 
his congregation to large audiences May 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
Another significant feature of the bicentennial celebration 
was the publication of the recently completed “The Bi- 
centennial History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Frederick, Maryland,” by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, professor 
of Church History, Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 


Panel Discussion Brotherhood Meeting 


The synodical Brotherhood held its eighteenth annual con- 
vention Monday afternoon, May 23. Under the chairmanship 
of Dr. O. F. Blackwelder a panel discussion included the 
following pastors and laymen who spoke on Brotherhood 
Objectives: “Win the Unsaved for Christ,” Pastor A. T. Sut- 
cliffe; “Bring Back the Lapsed Member,” F. R. Wagner, 
D.D.; “Develop the Church Life of Young People,” Mr. 
Lindley G. Schmidt; “Increase Attendance of Men at Pub- 
lic Worship,” Mr. George H. Whetstone; “Practice and Pro- 
mote Christian Citizenship,” Mr. John W. Martin; “Meet 
the Obligations to the Church at Large,” Pastor L. Ralph 
Tabor. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Martin A. McGrory, Washington; vice-president, 
A. G. Snyder, Jr., Baltimore; secretary, A. M. Cooper, Wash- 
ington; treasurer, Harry B. Fogle, Uniontown. Mr. William 
E. Zichiesche of Baltimore and Mr. Charles E. Alvord of 
Hagerstown were elected members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. J. Milton Deck, president of the U. L. C. A. Brother- 
hood, was the speaker at the banquet Monday evening. 


Evening Sessions 

At the Communion Service which followed the Brother- 
hood banquet Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, president of synod, 
preached the sermon on the theme, “The Self-Revelation 
Christ.” 

At the Tuesday evening meeting Pastor E. G. Goetz of 
Washington presided. Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the 
U. L. C. A., gave the evening address on “The Church at 
Work.” 

Dr. Amos J. Traver preached the Ordination Sermon, “The 
Business of Vine Dressing,” at the Wednesday evening meet- 
ing. Donald R. Poole, having received a call to the Lutheran 
Church at Renovo, Pa., was ordained. 

Licensure was conferred upon Robert C. Benner, Fred- 
erick J. Eckert and George E. Mendenhall. 

The following were re-licensed for one year: Raymond 
M. Miller, Harry P. Dunlap, Herbert L. Schluderberg, Donald 
R. Clare, J. Leroy Heinbuch, Eugene W. Young, Albert 
F. Rowles, Andrew Theisz, and George Gutman. 

The Maryland Synod lost one pastor by death during the 
year, Joel E. Grubb, who faithfully served Second Church, 
Baltimore, since 1916. Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, Dr. James 
Oosterling, Dr. John C. Bowers, and Dr. W. C. Waltemyer 
participated in the Memorial Service for Pastor Grubb. 
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Treasurer L. Russel Alden reported an increase of more 
than $7,000 over the preceding year. On an apportionment 
of $87,203 for United Lutheran Church objects $71,106.59, 
81.54 per cent of the synod’s apportionment, was paid. This 
represents an increase of nearly four per cent for appor- 
tionment over the preceding year. 


Convention Visitors 

Secretary W. H. Greever as representative from the United 
Lutheran Church to the Maryland Synod attended all ses- 
sions and was accorded all privileges of the floor. Dr. 
Greever spoke of the work of the church at large in several 
instances, and stressed particularly the Fall Institutes for 
pastors throughout the Church. 

Dr. John Aberly, president of Gettysburg Seminary, called 
attention to the new chair of Homiletics recently created 
out of the Dr. Charles G. Ulrich bequest, which came into 
the possession of the seminary during the past year con- 
cerning the new chapel building program that has been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors for approval. The Luther 
Statue provided by the Cronhardt bequest will be erected 
in the course of the next year. 

Dr. W. C. Waltemyer, professor of English Bible at Get- 
tysburg College, spoke as the representative of Gettysburg 
College and referred to advances made during the past year. 
The work of the a cappella choir under direction of Parker 
B. Wagnild has been enthusiastically received in many of 
the larger eastern cities. The present enrollment of the 
college includes 502 men and 142 women. 

James Harold Hooker, president of the Maryland State 
Luther League, spoke of the Labor Day week-end conven- 
tion. Mrs. W. O. Ibach came to the synod as the repre- 
sentative of the Women’s Missionary Society and addressed 
the convention on the work of the women in the synod. 

Miss Frances Dysinger, executive director of the Wash- 
ington Lutheran Inner Mission Society, spoke on the exten- 
sive work of the society in the City of Washington. 

Pastors Paul E. Huffman and Walter V. Simon led the 
devotions at the sessions. 

The following pastors were received into the synod during 
the year: the Rev. Paul H. Smith, Lineboro; the Rev. Ralph 
H. Miller, Meyersville; the Rev. Donald F. Brake, Middle- 
town; the Rev. Herbert H. Schmidt, Woodsboro; the Rev. 
L. B. Hafer, Gettysburg, from the West Pennsylvania Synod; 
Dr. Gould Wickey, Washington, from the Synod of the 
Northwest; the Rev. J. Harold Mumper, Washington, from 
the East Pennsylvania Synod; the Rev. Ralph W. Loew, 
Washington, from the Ohio Synod. 


Officers and Delegates 

The following officers were unanimously re-elected: Pres- 
ident, Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D.; secretary, the Rev. J. Frank 
Fife; treasurer, Mr. L. Russel Alden; statistical secretary, 
the Rev. William G. Minnick. Dr. Amos J. Traver and Mr. 
Martin A. McGrory were elected members of the Executive 
Committee. 

The following were elected delegates to the biennial con- 
vention of the U. L. C. A. in Baltimore, October 5-12: 
Clerical: Carl C. Rasmussen, Amos J. Traver, J. Frank Fife, 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, Paul E. Huffman, Robert D. Clare, 
L. Ralph Tabor, Roy L. Sloop, William A. Wade, Paul A. 
Weidley. Alternates: John L. Deaton, Raymond C. Sorrick, | 
John B. Rupley, Charles J. Hines, Fred R. Seibel, Jr., Henry 
Manken, Jr., J. E. Harms, George H. Seiber, A. T. Sutcliffe, 
Philip S. Baringer. Lay: L. Russel Alden, Harry B. Fogle, 
Charles Orth, George H. Whetstone, Virgil Doub, John S. 
Renn, J. Henry Frick, Thomas P. Hickman, Mervin C. Fuss, 
IF. W. Kakel. Alternates: A. M. Cooper, George R. Weitzel, 
A. H. Weaver, J. H. Michael, L. O. Derr, F. J. Singley, Esq., 
H. C. Weaver, H. T. Domer, W. S. Wachtel, H. C. Fawley. 

The 1939 convention will be held in Messiah Church, Bal- 
timore, the Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick pastor, May 22-24. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 


By the Rey. L. C. Bumgarner 


THE ONE hundred thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina con- 
vened in historic St. Matthew’s Church, near Salisbury, 
N. C., the Rev. F. P. Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, June 1-3. St. 
Matthew’s has 478 confirmed members and is one of the 
largest rural congregations in the synod. This is the seeond 
time that St. Matthew’s has entertained the synod, having 
entertained the forty-seventh convention in 1850. This year 
the congregation is celebrating their one hundredth anniver- 
sary and the services will be held during the month of 
August. It was most significant that the sessions of the one 
hundred thirty-fourth convention were presided over by a 
son of the congregation, Dr. Jacob L. Morgan, president of 
the synod since the merger in 1921. 

The convention sermon was preached by President Mor- 
gan on the subject, “The Christian Race.” He used as a text 
Hebrews 12: 1, 2. Dr. Morgan told his audience that Chris- 
tians must have a goal, and there must be a place for Chris- 
tians to carry on their activities. The local congregation is 


_ the primary body, while the synod helps through co-opera- 


tive activities in enlarging the program of the church. 

Christians must observe the rules of the church and must 
lay aside all hindrances, self-fear, the satisfaction of ma- 
terial indulgences; they must avoid sin of all types, partic- 
ularly the besetting sins of indifference, stinginess and de- 
lays. “We must run in the race that is set before us.” 

“Our brethren are watching us,” said Dr. Morgan. “They 

| have their eyes focused on us in our progress, in our appeals 

and in our expansion activities. ... Jesus is the author and 
finisher of the race, and from Him comes the inspiration to 
earry on to the end.” 

The Confession and Absolution were conducted by the 
Rev. B. E. Petrea, and the Rev. F. L. Conrad read The Serv- 
ice. At the conclusion of the sermon, the Lord’s Supper was 
administered. 

President’s Report 


The president’s report showed a wide scope of activities. 
Dr. Morgan reported that the year 1937 was a successful one 
with encouraging increases in membership and a commend- 
able response by the people to the programs for spiritual 
growth. The benevolent work of the church showed con- 
siderable gain over previous years with 119 congregations 
on the treasurer’s honor roll. 

The report showed twenty resignations among pastors; 
nineteen calls and charges accepted; five pastors received 
by ordination and transfer; twelve were installed; three 
transferred to other synods. Commendable progress was 
noted by various congregations in the synod. .Two churches 
and two educational buildings were dedicated; two corner- 
\stones were laid; twenty-six congregations made improve- 
ments on either the church, educational building, or parson- 
age; twenty-four churches either paid their indebtedness in 
full or made substantial reductions. The deaths of two min- 
isters and several prominent laymen were recorded. 


Institutional Work 


Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
for Educational Institutions, reported that the year has been 
a good one for Lenoir-Rhyne College, the major institution 
supported by synod. The total enrollment was 450. The 
,Board has authorized a semi-centennial program in 1941 
and a committee headed by Dr. Glenn R. Frye of Hickory 
is in charge of plans. A campaign to increase the endow- 
ment and add some needed buildings is planned as one of 
the objectives of this celebration. 

The North Carolina College property at Mt. Pleasant is 
inactive, but is open for use to worthy projects. Investiga- 
tions have been made by interested parties to use the prop- 
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erty for a home for aged ministers, for a hospital, and for a 
private school. 

Dr. C. J. Shealy, chairman of the Seminary Board, re- 
ported for the Southern Theological Seminary, stressing the 
need of more financial support and recommended that each 
synod which owns and controls the seminary appropriate 
its proportionate share of $5,000 current expenses each year. 

The Lowman Home for the Aged and Helpless at White 
Rock, S. C., received $35,000 during the year from Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Cline of Hickory, N. C., which made possible two 
dormitories, a central heating plant and a hot water system. 
The home has forty-eight guests and a long waiting list. 
The Orphans’ Home at Salem, Va., has 118 children and is 
being operated efficiently and effectively. 

The statistical secretary reported 118 ministers, including 
two Chinese, on the roll; 160 congregations served by 91 pas- 
tors who minister to 29,595 confirmed members who paid a 
total of $384,037 to congregational expenses, an average of 
$12.97, and $45,434 to apportioned benevolence, an average 
of $1.54. 20,523 members communed at least once in the 
year. There are 158 students in Lutheran institutions, and 
336 in non-Lutheran. 


Treasurer of U. L. C. A. Welcomed 


E. Clarence Miller, LL.D., treasurer and official represen- 
tative of the U. L. C. A., was the principal speaker Wednes- 
day night. He gave a brief review of the progress of the 
U.L. C. A. during the past twenty years, showing our synod’s 
part and progress in the work of the whole Church. “The 
individual is the unit of the congregation, the congregation 
the unit of the synod, and the synod a unit in the United 
Lutheran Church, which was organized to speed the gospel 
of love,” said the speaker. It was a privilege and honor to 
have Dr. Miller attend the North Carolina Synod and his 
message was well received. 

H. B. Schaeffer, D.D., a representative of the Board. of 
American Missions, spoke of the Twentieth Anniversary of 
the United Lutheran Church being celebrated this year, 
and of the special efforts being made for church extension 
throughout the synods. He stressed North Carolina’s part 
in this great work. The synod gave its hearty endorsement 
to the program and Dr. Morgan made a very forceful appeal 
in its behalf. Because of conflicts in the program in the 
synod the evangelistic part of the program was postponed 
until September, when it will be carried out. By recom- 
mendation and action of the synod Dr. Morgan will conduct 
group meetings with church councils, stressing stewardship 
and benevolence, during the fall months. 


Elections 


Officers elected were the Rev. F. L. Conrad, High Point, 
N. C., secretary; the Rev. B. E. Petrea, Salisbury, N. C., 
statistical secretary; Mr. Charles S. Heilig, Salisbury, N. C., 
treasurer. The president was elected last year for a term 
of five years. 

Delegates to the Baltimore Convention are: Clerical: J. L. 
Morgan, D.D., F. L. Conrad, B. E. Petrea, B. S. Brown, 
M. L. Stirewalt, D.D., P. E. Monroe, D.D., E. Fulenwider, 
D.D., G. H. Rhodes, G. H. L. Lingle, C. P. Fisher. Lay: Hon. 
B. Capps, J. L. Fisher, Charles H. Heilig, W. K. Mauney, 
Prof. M. C. Yoder, P. E. Monroe, Esq., Hon. J. C. Sigmon, 
T. P. Rhyne, Prof. H. A. Fisher, Dr. M. L. Stevens. 

Executive Committee: the Rev. B. S. Brown, J. C. Dietz, 
D.D., the Rev. J. D. Mauney, Hon. B. Capps, Mr. J. L. Fisher, 
Mr. M. L. Rhodes. 

Mission Committee: the Rev. F. L. Conrad, the Rev. G. H. 
Rhodes, Mr. H. E. Isenhour, Hon. J. C. Sigmon. 

Ministerial Education: the Rev. E. R. Lineberger, the Rev. 
J. L. Thornburg, Mr. G. E. Mauney, Hon. Paul E. Monroe. 

Archivist: Prof. V. V. Aderholdt. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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EARLY AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY 


Lack of Program Lessened Lutheran Prominence 
By Georce L. RINKLIFF 


Sometimes there is a tendency to think of the religious 
development of America as originating in Puritanism. 

But, in 1628, when the Puritans began landing at Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Lutheranism was already in America, among 
settlers in the Hudson River Valley. 

Right from the beginning of its introduction in America, 
Puritanism had a definite program. Not until one hundred 
fourteen years later did Lutheranism in America begin to 
have a definite program. 

That was a long pause, and concerning it, there have been 
apologetic explanations by Lutherans. Usually, it is assumed 
that the Lutheran Church lost ground then, in that it failed 
to gain for itself a more advantageous place for the time in 
American life. 

Looking at Lutheranism alone during those one hundred 
fourteen years of waiting, we fail to see a certain point. But 
that point becomes evident when the progress of Lutheran- 
ism is compared with the progress of Puritanism. 

Undoubtedly, Puritanism was a potent influence in the 
shaping of America. But America today is more than a 
product of Puritanism. After having made great spiritual 
and intellectual contributions to America, Puritanism was by 
the dawn of the nineteenth century pulling backwards on 
the tailboard of the westward-bound covered wagon of 
American civilization, and plowing the earth with stubborn 
boot heels, bracing itself in an effort to restrain the in- 
evitable. 

When Ephraim Cutler, secure in the knowledge that he 
had the new Puritan colony in the Ohio Valley at his back, 
stood alone in the Ohio constitutional convention in 1802, 
opposing the march of American statehood westward from 
the Appalachians, he was a symbol of the Puritanism that 
had given much to America in New England, but that could 
serve only a section, and not the entire nation. 

But at the same time, Lutheranism, unattached to any 
region as its exclusive environment, and potentially in- 
digenous to all that lay before it, was flowing down the Ohio 
and Tennessee Valley slopes of the great Mississippi basin, 
on the march to what, during the next half century, Lu- 
therans were repeatedly to refer to as “the new land of 
promise.” 

Its Time Not Yet 


What had happened to Puritanism? Just what undoubt- 
edly would have happened to Lutheranism but for that for- 
tunate pause of one hundred fourteen and more years,—or 
what would have happened to it had Lutheranism come to 
America with the wealth, culture, prestige and intellectual 
power so brilliantly characteristic of the coming of the 
Puritans. 

Puritanism had come, ripe for responsibility on a large 
scale. It had a philosophy of life and conduct that gave it 
great prestige. It had men prepared for great and prom- 
inent responsibilities. It produced something, and by an 
inexorable law it became like what it produced. It produced 
New England. 

That does not signify that New England by any means 
discredited Puritanism. But New England was not, and 
never could be, the nation that was then and is still in the 
making,—any more than New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas or Georgia could have played, or can 
play, such a role. 

That period of waiting was important in the preparation 
of Lutheranism for the nation and the continent, rather than 
for any particular region in both. Lutheranism, to serve the 


nation that was forming, had to be effective regardless of 
regional background. That period of preparation may not 
be considered as finally complete even today. That being 
true, can the one hundred fourteen and more years be con- 
sidered as fruitless? 

That they were not fruitless is indicated by what hap- 
pened during the period. When those years were completed, 
and the formulation of a definite program for Lutheranism 
began, it was necessary to meet conditions of life and thought 
from the south of New England to the north of Florida,— 
from settled towns on the seacoast to corn patches among 
girdled forest trees on the east slope of the Appalachians. 

The inexorable law by which Puritanism became like 
what it produced was just as applicable to Lutheranism. 
Puritanism produced something that became centered,— 
Lutheranism had to produce something that would be cen- 
trifugal, dispersing itself. America was becoming centrif- 
ugal, dispersing itself also. But it was not to be a disper- 
sion of disintegration, either with the nation or with Lu- 
theranism. 

After the Dispersion 


The hundred fourteen and more years were necessarily 
preliminary to the formulation of the Lutheran program in 
America, that Lutheranism might disperse without disin- 
tegration, and thus become a vital force in two nations, the 
United States and Canada, that were to spread from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It was to be a vital force that would 
operate upwards, from the individual and the family, rather 
than downwards, from the oracle at the apex of the social 
structure. It was to be an influence that could lose its specific 
tag without losing essentials. It was to figure in a state of 
affairs in which it could be said that an individual’s cor- 
porate religious affiliations were not Lutheran,—while it 
was admitted that his or her early traditions and back- 
ground had been Lutheran. Lutheranism had to do that 
on a grand scale, in addition to maintaining its identity in 
a definite religious group. 

American Lutheran history, during a great part of that 
period of pausing, is almost exclusively a history of the 
work of Lutheran pastors. There was Reorus Torkillus, who 
in 1639 arrived at New Sweden on the Delaware, the first 
regular Lutheran pastor to serve in America. He was suc- 
ceeded by John Campanius, and after him, as pastors on the 
Delaware came Lars Lock, Andrew Rudman, Eric Bjork, 
and Andrew Sandel, the last three of whom saw Philadelphia 
rise on the west bank of the Delaware, and who ministered 
to some of its inhabitants. 

Meanwhile, in 1653, John Ernst Goetwasser came as the 
first Lutheran pastor on Manhattan Island, and was de- 
ported by Peter Stuyvesant. But when New Amsterdam 
became New York through British conquest in 1664, there 
was a larger measure of liberty for Lutherans in that colony. 
Abelius Zetskorn, a theological student, came to serve the 
Lutherans of New York, but strained relations there led to 
his removing to pastoral service on the Delaware. After 
him came Jacob Fabritius, finding a Lutheran congregation 
on Manhattan Island, and another at Albany, and himself 
unable to please either. Like Zetskorn, he turned to the 
settlements on the Delaware. And after Fabritius, in 1671, 
came Bernhard Arensius, mild, gentle, and well pleasing to 
his people, serving them to the end of his earthly days twenty 
years later, at Albany by summer and at New York by 
winter,—building a Lutheran Church just above the present 
canyon of Wall Street,—building a second three years later, 
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in 1674, after the Dutch, temporarily reoccupying the island, 
tore the first church down to improve defenses against the 
British, paying the congregation for the loss. 

Only after ten years of waiting did the New York con- 
gregations receive a successor to Pastor Arensius,—Pastor 
Andrew Rudman, from the settlements on the Delaware. 
Two years later Pastor Rudman returned to the Delaware 
in failing health, but there followed a step that was to prove 
decisive in American Lutheranism. 

There was a young German immigrant available and well 
_ qualified for the pastorates at New York and Albany,—a 
‘layman named Justus Falckner. Pastors Andrew Rudman, 
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Eric Bjork and Andrew Sandel ordained him, and sent him 
on to the vacant field. 

The long pause was revealing truths vital to the planting 
of Lutheranism in America. It was indicating the futility 
of dependence upon European Lutheranism in any matter 
in which Lutherans in America could help themselves. It 
was proving that American Lutherans could act on their 
independent responsibility and not go wrong, necessarily. 

For they had not gone wrong in ordaining Justus Falckner. 
The first Lutheran pastor ordained on American soil was a 
mighty man of the Spirit, so proved in the testing of long 
years of hard labor and self-sacrificing devotion. 


Some New New Testament Studies 


Revelations of the Ascended Christ Presented in a Series of Contributions 
By WiLL1AM H. Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ THERE Is in the New Testament a group of spiritual expe- 
riences of the highest significance, which to the best knowl- 
'/edge of the present writer have failed thus far to receive 
adequate recognition and interpretation from New Testa- 
;ment scholars and students as well as from preachers. I 
_ refer to the various recorded appearances and revelations 
of our Lord to His earthly followers after His ascension into 
heaven. No writer on the “life of Christ” has ever regarded 
‘\these phenomena as falling within his province, and rightly 
so, for the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead marks 
His entrance into a higher order of life which escapes for 
the most part our powers of historical observation and in- 
vestigation. On the other hand, those who in recent decades 
have been occupied with the study and exposition of the 
beginnings of the Christian Church have, like the writers 
of “Lives of Jesus,” neglected to treat seriously and system- 
atically the records of the appearances of Jesus Christ 
after His ascension. Their attention, whenever they have 
- come upon these records, has been directed to other things,— 
not to the living Christ Who thus continued on occasion to 
manifest Himself to individual believers in His Church on 
' earth, but to lesser facts and circumstances which cluster 
around these remarkable occurrences. Thus Stephen, the 
. first to receive such a manifestation of the ascended Lord, 
' has been held before us primarily as the first to die for the 
faith, or as the forerunner of Paul, or as the most prominent 
member of the Board of Deacons in the Church of Jerusa- 
lem. Paul, the second recipient of a similar and even more 
significant manifestation of Christ, is pointed to as the 
greatest example of a convert from Pharisaism to Chris- 
, tianity, and the main emphasis of Christian scholarship has 
been laid not on the nature or content of Christ’s first 
revelation to him, but on the mere fact of the conversion 
itself and its puzzling psychological character. Ananias, the 
third to be blessed with a personal message from the 
ascended Lord, is regarded as important, not for this fact 
primarily but for his having afterwards baptized Paul, and 
for his effecting a reconciliation between the persecutor and 
his former victims. ‘The subsequent appearances and reve- 
lations of Jesus to Paul as recorded in the Book of the 
Acts and in at least one of his own letters, are generally 
treated piecemeal and not comparatively by the commen- 
, tators and expositors, while critical scholars and biographers 
of Paul have for the most part passed lightly over the entire 
group of these special spiritual experiences of the apostle. 
The revelation to Peter on the housetop in Joppa con- 
cerning the purpose of God for the Gentiles is easily the 
greatest turning point in the apostolic history after the con- 
version of Paul. Yet it has not yet received much attention 


as a spiritual experience of Jesus Christ comparable to that 
of Ananias and possibly belonging therefore to the same 
group with the others mentioned here. That Peter hears 
the voice of Jesus, not that of the Father or of an angel 
or of the Spirit, is suggested, if it is not proved, by Acts 
10:14, 15 and 19. Nor has it occurred as yet to many writers 
on the Revelation of John to posit a close connection be- 
tween the final revelation or “apocalypse” of the ascended 
Lord to John on Patmos and the earlier and in some re- 
spects dissimilar appearances of the same Jesus to other 
disciples. That there is such a connection has been ad- 
mitted, however, by no less a scholar than Professor James 
Moffatt in his commentary on Revelation in the Exz- 
positor’s Greek Testament. His recognition of John’s expe- 
rience on Patmos being in some sense parallel to the 
“revelations of the Lord” received by Paul and alluded to 
in II Corinthians 12 calls for more comprehensive study. 


Our Lord’s Future Coming Involved 


Finally there is a definite relationship to be seen between 
the whole series of recorded appearances of the ascended 
Lord or of His direct revelations after His ascension to 
individual disciples and His future coming to judge the 
Church and the world. No believer since John on Patmos 
has seen or heard the Lord Jesus in ways analogous to 
those experienced by Stephen, Paul, Ananias, Peter, and 
John. But the promise is that we shall all see Him just 
pastiHermsca(ledomneror 2): 

Will not a due consideration of those occasions and ex- 
amples recorded in Holy Scripture for our learning pre- 
pare us more completely both for Christian living today 
and for that final reunion with the living Lord to which 
we are bidden by the same Scripture to look forward? It 
will be our purpose in a forthcoming series of articles to 
work toward this result. Following is the list of recorded 
revelations of the ascended Lord which we propose to treat: 

(1) To Stephen at Jerusalem, Acts 7 :55-60. 
(2) To Paul on his way to Damascus, Acts 9 :1-19. 
(3) To Paul at Corinth, Acts 18:9, 10. 
(4) To Paul in the temple, Jerusalem, Acts 22 :17-21. 
(5) To Paul in the fortress of Antonia, Jerusalem, 
Nctse Aol 
(6) To Paul in prayer at an unknown place, II Cor- 
inthians 12:8, 9. 
(7) Other possibly unrecorded “revelations of the Lord” 
to Paul, II Corinthians 12:1. 
(8) To Ananias at Damascus, Acts 8 :10-19. 
(9) To Peter at Joppa, Acts 10 :13-16. 
(10) To John on Patmos, Revelation 1:9-20 and 22:12-20. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Presbyterianism is Breathing Deeply the atmosphere of 
union. Last month in Philadelphia the 950 delegates of the 
2,000,000 northern Presbyterians voted to merge with the 
500,000 southern Presbyterians. As an earnest of good faith 
they elected a Southerner, Dr. C. W. Welch, of Louisville, 
Ky., as Moderator. He immediately announced as his policy: 
“Union, not only of Presbyterianism, but of all evangelical 
bodies in this country .. . should take place at once.” This 
introduces the project of a possible alliance proposed last 
Fall by the Protestant Episcopal Church, on which the 
Presbyterian committee on church co-operation and union 
reported favorably its “earnest and prayerful purpose to 
co-operate with the Protestant Episcopal Church .. . with 
such plans as may make possible the union contemplated.” 
But this fine flush of enthusiasm has already met the chill- 
ing obstacle of widely differing church polities. Besides, 
one-fifth of the Episcopal clergy—1,400 High Church priests 
—have already declared they would accept no alliance with- 
out a satisfactory settlement of the creedal basis. That 
means close communion—‘“no member of another sect 
should be given Episcopal communion until he had agreed 
to Episcopal articles of faith’; and that would also carry 
with it the acceptance of episcopal government. Though a 
group of 1,000 Liberal Episcopalian clergy protested this 
reactionary policy, and urged the avoidance of “a legalism 
which would reduce the catholicity of the church,” even 
their somewhat dubious-sounding resolution approves only 
“occasional reception of the Holy Communion by baptized 
members of other Christian bodies,” who would be wel- 
comed as “guests.” There’s a long and winding way to the 
end of this road. 


Earl Browder’s Gesture of Co-operation toward the Cath- 
olics deserves more than passing attention. Following hard 
upon his recent contention that the Communists in the 
United States are truly patriotic citizens, this General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party in the U. S. appealed (June 
4) to “the great mass of democratic Catholics” to co-operate 
for “our common salvation” against that which “threatens 
everything progressive and decent in human life—fascism 
... In the hour of deepest crisis the world has ever passed 
through, we should all rise above differences just as we 
would to meet some terrible natural calamity.” The appeal 
was also directed “more or less to the other religious com- 
munities in America.” In reply to the repeated charge of 
the Catholic hierarchy that the Communists were un-Amer- 
ican because they belonged to an international organiza- 
tion, Mr. Browder retorted the reproach was “unfortunate” 
and “a double-edged sword—because Catholicism itself was 
international.” The peculiar significance of this appeal, in 
spite of the obvious relationship between Fascism and the 
Vatican, lies in the fact that large masses of the poor and 
humble Catholics have absorbed the Communist doctrine— 


in various European states and in Latin America, for 
instance. 


Bidding for “The Untouchables” in India grows brisker. 
A recent issue of the influential Moslem periodical, the 
“Light of Lahore,” contained this earnest appeal from a 
leading Mohammedan: “I am sure that if Moslems make a 
serious effort to win them (the untouchables), a large ma- 
jority, if not all the 60,000,000, will find salvation in Islam.” 
But the 60,000,000 are suspicious of ulterior motives in this 
sudden interest by Islam in their future. At a large assembly 
of Untouchables held lately at Nagpur, one of their leaders 
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asked the orthodox Hindu who was presiding, and hundreds 
of interested Moslem onlookers, this searching question: 
“What did Islam do for us in the last 1,000 years? What did 
Sikhism (a Hindu sect) do for us? It was only after the 
Catholic missionary came and took us to his bosom that 
others began to take notice of us.” Christianity evidently 
has the advantage in this situation, but, in the present tem- 
per of the Untouchables, it would be wise not to press the 
advantage. 


Those Who Are in Terror of Disease germs, especially of 
their use in future wars, may take heart from the statement 
of Prof. M. T. Bogert of Columbia University. Dr. Bogert 
discounted the threat before the tenth International Congress 
of Chemistry, lately in session in Rome, Italy, as “a mere 
bugaboo.” Dr. Bogert’s judgment may have been based upon 
scientific suspicion and jealousy of another field than his 
own, but his statement is reasonable nevertheless, when he 
says: “It seems scarcely likely that disease germs will be 
used to any extent in war because of the impossibility of 
controlling the spread of pestilence or restricting it to the 
enemy country.” This point of view is well illustrated by © 
recalling the “Black Death,” brought from the Crimea to 
Genoa in 1347, which spread over Europe and Asia and, in 
twenty-four months, slew 25,000,000 persons. The force of 
this fear, therefore, is likely to center more in its effect upon 
the imagination rather than in any concrete results. But, 
for that very reason, it is apt to make the citizenry of all 
nations more than ever opposed to war, and thus defeat the 
aims of militarism. 


Holy Communion by Radio Broadcast was the device used 
last month by Bishop G. B. Oxnam of the Methodist Church 
for the benefit of small congregations, scattered over Ne- 
braska and Iowa, which lacked the services of fully or- 
dained pastors. Speaking from Omaha, Nebr., the bishop 
read the order of the church for the Lord’s Supper. Loud 
speakers set up in 1,500 churches, carried the ritual to 
50,000 Methodists kneeling in little groups to receive the 
sacrament. The method has obvious difficulties as a regular 
procedure, and it has already been suggested that a sound 
film might be produced for the use of isolated and pastor- 
less congregations. There still remains a double difficulty— 
(1) the actual distribution of the elements; (2) the fact that 
the spiritual life of a congregation is not confined to the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. 


The Origin of Holy Water, as Used in the Catholic Church, 
is curiously reported by The Canadian Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart in its April issue. Originally it was a provision 
in ruder times to encourage the presentation of clean hands 
for the “holy food.” When water was not easily available 
the communicants would wrap their right hands in a clean 
cloth. “In those times the faithful did not bless themselves 
with the Holy Water. In fact, it was not Holy Water at all 
that was employed. It was ordinary water in a large font 
either outside the church or in the porch or vestibule.” 
These fonts, inscribed with texts designed to stimulate the 
spiritual consciousness of the believers, led at length to the 
belief in, and bestowal of, a special blessing upon the water 
within the font, and thus contributed to its sacramental 
significance. When cleanlier customs came to be established 
in an advancing civilization the sacramental content of the 
Holy Water was too thoroughly established to allow its dis- 
use to be considered, even though by this time its purpose 
was differently accomplished by placing the Host in the 
mouths of the communicants. This development of a san- 
itary precaution into a sacrament offers a suggestive illus- 
tration of the persistence of ceremonies beyond their pur- 
pose and value. Simple things become mystical to account 
for their forgotten reasons. 
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UNFIT TO EAT 


Pure Food Authorities Report on Campaign to Rid 
Market of Unclean Stocks 


[Among the Bulletins received by Tus Lurueran are those from_the 
government that deal with the oversight of drugs and foodstuffs. It is 
our impression that complaints sent to the proper authorities will receive 
attention. Ep.] 


AcTIONS puRING April against stocks of dirty and insect- 
infested candy and confectionery materials resulted in a 
half-dozen seizures, the Food and Drug Administration re- 
ports. A consignment of water-damaged chocolates and 
chocolate coating totaling 230 boxes and 70 sacks, was seized 
when examination showed extensive contamination with 
mold. One lot of 57 boxes of chocolates, and another of 
1,850 retail bags of marshmallows, found to contain mouse 
hairs, insect particles and extraneous dirt, also were 
seized. Twenty boxes of “almond nut” candy were con- 
fiscated after examination showed the product to be coated 
peanuts flavored with imitation almond flavor. A portion 
of this candy also was insect-infested. 

Several lots of dirty shelled peanuts, totaling 38,650 
pounds, were-seized. Other seizures during the month be- 
cause of insect infectation involved 1,850 pounds of dried 
pears, 335 pounds of dried peaches, and 4,050 bushels of 
fresh spinach, the latter extensively infested with aphids. 

The remainder of food seizures for similar reasons of un- 
fitness were: 87 cans (30 pounds each) of frozen eggs, par- 
tially decomposed; 580 cases of canned turnip greens and 
mustard greens, insect-infested; 300 cases of canned grape- 
fruit juice containing insect particles; 83 cases of rancid 
canned “tostadas” or Mexican corn chips; 7 cases of de- 
composed canned tomato and celery juice; 24 cases of de- 
composed canned clams; 400 cases of tomato paste, 104 of 
tomato puree and 170 of tomato ketchup, all containing 
mold; 81 jars of caviar containing parasitic worms; 444 
pounds of dirty crabmeat; 180 pounds of frozen decomposed 
shrimp; and 2,300 pounds of partially decomposed perch 
fillets. 


Harmful Food Ingredients 


Harmful ingredients and contaminants were found in four 
commodities during April, the report continues. Seventy- 
eight drums of maple syrup containing lead, 14 gallons of 
food-flavor solvents containing poisonous glycols, and 190 
eases of chili sauce containing iron filings or cuttings, were 
rounded up on Federal orders. One lot of “filled chocolate 
beans” (110 pounds) was found to be filled with an alco- 
holic syrup. Since alcohol in confectionery is specifically 
prohibited by the Federal pure food law, the goods are 
slated for destruction. 

In the category of economic frauds upon the purchaser 
of foods, actions against substandard canned foods without 
| the requisite label notification stand out prominently. On 
this charge there were seized last month 630 cases of canned 
tomatoes, 625 of peas, 100 of cherries, 60 of apricots and 140 
of peaches. One lot of tomatoes (220 cases), short weight 
and slack-filled, also was picked up. 

The remainder of food seizures involved 660 sacks of 
potatoes falling below the grade claimed for them; 9,620 
pounds of butter containing less than the legal minimum of 
butterfat; 12 boxes of cheese, high in moisture content; 26 
cases of canned shrimp labeled “Production Inspected and 
Supervised by the U. S. Food and Drug Administration” 
when in fact packed without such inspection; 65 boxes of 
roquefort cheese,. 456 jars of peanut butter, and 47 cases of 
fruit butters, all short in weight; 245 dozen packages of so- 
called “butter” cookies, containing little or no butter; and 
2,260 bottles of fruit punches and flavors, low in fruit juice 
content. 

Drug products seized during the month were 38 dozen 
bottles of aromatic spirits of ammonia, 24 dozen bottles of 
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sweet spirits of nitre, 5 lots (in bulk and capsules) of sandal- 


wood oil, 1,024 bottles of hydrogen peroxide, and 75 cans 
of anaesthetic ether, all falling below the official standards; 
75 bottles of short-volume milk of magnesia; 760 packages 
of unsterile absorbent cotton; 1,454 gross of defective me- 
chanical prophylactics; 39 packages of a defective “French 
pessaire,” carrying claims for the treatment of cancer in 
women; 21 bottles of “Vitawine,” containing less vitamin B 
than its label claimed, and 2,200 bottles of “Waukesha Fox 
Head Mineral Water,” found to be polluted. 

The following patent medicines were seized because of 
false and fraudulent therapeutic claims in their labels: 
Apostol Herb Tea, Balsam for the Lungs, Boroseptol Tablets: 
(not antiseptic as claimed, and offered for the treatment. 
of catarrh, ulcers, eczema and women’s diseases), Hon. Prof. 
Dr. Jos. Herman’s Special Blood Purifier, Kidney Tablets, 
Kobros Tablets, Dr. Ranoll’s Indian Herb Tablets and Indian 
Black Tablets, Saxon Blackberry Cordial Compound (for 
diarrhea, cholera morbus and other ailments), and Tree of 
Life Tonic (for diabetes, and diseases of the stomach, blood, 
liver and kidneys) . 

During the month of April, terminations of eighteen crim- 
inal prosecutions were reported to the Administration. The 
cases involving foods are as follows: Hydaburg Fisheries, 
Inc., Hydaburg, Alaska, partially decomposed canned sal- 
mon, fine $200 and costs; Rothenberg & Schneider Bros., 
Chicago, Il., “Emulsol M” (a frozen egg product), partially 
decomposed, fine $35 and costs; Dutch Baker Boy, Inc., and 
John W. Kauffman, Washington, D. C., chocolate eclairs 
contaminated with harmful bacteria, alternative of $200 fine 
or 60 days jail sentence on Kauffman, suspended by the 
court; Favro Macaroni Manufacturing Company, Seattle, 
Wash., spaghetti represented as made from “100 per cent 
semolina” but in fact of flour, and artificially colored, fine 
$11 and costs. 

Angelo Glorioso, New Orleans, La., insufficiently concen- 
trated tomato puree, fine $600, of which $300 was suspended 
by the court, and the defendant was placed on three years’ 
probation; Archer Produce Company (Abram and Thomas 
Buckley Archer), Vinita, Okla., fined $25; Harding Cream 
Company, Omaha, Nebr., fined $40 and costs; A. B. Winkley 
Cheese Company, Seattle, Wash., fined $55; and Turner & 
Pease Company, Inc., Seattle, Wash., fined $65 and costs, for 
shipments of butter containing less than the legal minimum 
of butterfat. 


Drug Cases Terminated 


Drug case terminations were: Rathbun Sales Corporation, 
El Paso, Texas, below-standard tincture of iodine, fine $50; 
Aimotone Chemical Company (A. G. Fagras and Sam 
Mavros), “Aimotone,” falsely represented as a blood purifier 
and a treatment for sluggish liver, fine $155; Alberty Food 
Products, Hollywood, Calif., “Malto-De,” misrepresented as 
to its phosphorus and vitamin D content, fine $150; Astyp- 
todyne Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C., “Astyp- 
todyne Cough Syrup” for bronchitis, sore throat, whooping 
cough and croup, and “Astyptodyne Ointment” for piles, 
fine $25. 

Koch Products Company, Winona, Minn., “Dr. Koch’s” 
Stick Salve, Sept-O-Cide, Inhalo, Cold Tablets, Camph-O- 
Lin, Cough Syrup, Vegetable Tea Tablets, Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, Mentho-Campho and Liver Pills, all carrying unsub- 
stantiable medicinal claims, plea of guilty entered by de- 
fendant, and sentence deferred for one year by the court. 

Marie Leiblinger & Company, Inc. (Marie Leiblinger and 
Theodore W. Nosek), Altadena, Calif., “Nonat,’ an oint- 
ment for blood poisoning, felons, rheumatism, sore kidneys, 
poison ivy, lung fever and other conditions, fine $4; and 
Mentho-Jell Company, Albert Lea, Minn., “Kalo’s Headache 
Powders,” “Kalo’s Mentho-Jell” and “Kalo’s Veterinary 
Salve,” fines of $25 in each of two cases. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES RARE AND FOR- 
TUNATE FOR LUTHERANS 


ONLY THE carefulness of editorial language which pro- 
priety demands and which custom has made traditional, 
keeps us from writing as the subject of this editorial the 
phrase, “American Lutheranism Lucky,” or “Lutherans in 
the Limelight of National Events,” or “Fortune Turns Smil- 
ing Face on the Lutheran Church in America.” We are 
thinking of course of the visit of the Crown Prince of Swe- 
den, a Lutheran country, to the United States on June 26, 
and the presence of the President of the United States at 
Gettysburg College on July 4. In no ten-day period of the 
whole experience of our Church on the Western Continent, 
have both international and national affairs been so joined 
as to involve nations and those of the faith of the Augsburg 
Confession. And because the combination is so entirely one 
of coincidence, and in view of the fact that the occurrences 
at Wilmington, Del., in 1638 and at Gettysburg in 1863 are 
completely unrelated in themselves, we could use the words 
“Fortuitous,’ “Lucky” and “Fortunate,” with propriety. 

It is quite true that no article of the basic declaration of 
Lutheran principles was directly involved in either the estab- 
lishment of the Swedish colony three centuries ago, or in 
the terrible conflict in sight of observers in the towers of 
Gettysburg College and Seminary halls in 1863. But Lu- 
therans were involved in both, and in the background of 
each event there were conceptions of the freedom of indi- 
vidual human enterprise and of the authority of the civil 
power which the Reformation of the sixteenth century set 
up for consideration and adoption at Augsburg in 1530; 
which Gustavus Adolphus defended with his blood at 
Luetzen in 1632 and which American citizens subjected to 
the court of last resort in the “War Between the States” of 
America, voluntarily putting their lives and property in 
jeopardy during those years of conflict. There is no bigotry 
on our part as Lutherans when we for the time being look 
at the past through the lenses of our Church. Modern power 
and culture could not have come into existence under the 
conditions that existed when the Papacy claimed to exer- 
cise lordship over civil government; when, for example, the 
pope assumed the authority to give part of the unknown 
world to Spain and the rest to Portugal. It was certainly 
the will of God that the Diet of Augsburg was soon enough 
after Columbus, and Luetzen near enough to Jamestown 
and Plymouth Rock to give nationalism a place of escape 
from Spain and Italy. 
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Perhaps, then, the coincidence of late June and early July 
1938, the combination of the three hundredth anniversary 
of a colony and the seventy-fifth of a battle is not so un- 
explainable as appears at first sight. The poet Tennyson, 
contemplating man’s inability to solve the mysteries of the 
world and writing, “Chaos, cosmos, who can tell which it will 
be,” yet reaches the conclusion, “Yet I doubt not through 
the ages one increasing purpose runs.” It is at the places 
where destiny brings men and movements together that 
much emerges into visibility that hitherto was unseen. It may 
be either that more light converges upon the scene and thus 
brings into clearer vision figures or forces that hitherto had 
lacked sufficient illumination to render their presence and 
importance apparent, or the hour arrives when the scene 
shifts and the performers change places. Sometimes both of 
these causes of change happen, thus bringing an era to an 
end or a crisis, or a new pilot at the place of control. We 
are unable to escape queries that persistently present them- 
selves,—have the national and international events happen- 
ing in the United States between June 26 and July 6 any 
significance? And will the Lutherans set themselves by 
prayer, meditation and conferences to reach conclusions? 


TOO WICKED TO SURVIVE? 


THE OLD TESTAMENT informs us of the wickedness of Sodom 
and Gomorrah and of their destruction. In the New Testa- 
ment one reads our Lord’s references to these two places: 
they have come to represent in the popular mind a stage of 
iniquity that has exhausted divine patience, and therefore 
of ripeness for destruction. 

Articles recently published in magazines and “feature 
stories” in some of the most popular weeklies and dailies 
of the country take a very gloomy view of the future of 
America or of the whole world. Just recently a charac- 
teristic lamentation came to our notice. It contained the 
usual array of items: wars in the Far East and in Spain, 
floods in China, Anti-Semitic demonstrations in Central 
Europe, riots in Palestine, rebellion in Mexico, and an up- 
rising in Brazil. In that article the resort to arms was the 
distinguishing feature. Some observers of the times point 
with similar and equal alarm to current economic and social 
unrest which they declare presages the overthrow of or- 
derly government. Democracies are reported to be espe- 
cially near destruction. 

But are affairs so much worse than they ever were be- 
fore? There is no apology for the treatment given the civ- 
ilian populations in war zones, and it may be worse in in- 
tensity than it was when explosives were less powerful. But 
for prolonged suffering by civilians, we have an idea that 
the ancient sieges would be a parallel, and modern wars 
according to General Sherman were not gentle. 

Is it not to the credit of humanity that strenuous protests 
against military cruelty are widespread; and may it not 
happen that the demand to keep war’s devastations within 
the circle of those technically known as the military forces 
may be indicative of a better rather than a worse state of 
human culture? An investigation of the prevalence of war 
in past eras will not show that resort to arms is now more 
frequent: it is only better implemented. 

As for the travail in industrial and political fields, it can 
very well be true that greater equity in sharing the rewards 
of invention, initiative, organization, and labor will result 
from present disagreements. Some leaders think we are at 
the threshold of doing for industry what the closing decades 
of the eighteenth century did for government;—that is, dis- 
tribute its rewards and responsibilities more equitably. Cer- 
tainly the struggles in the French revolution and in that of 
the American colonies and the South American states by 
which civil democracies were finally established were per- 
manently constructive. Are not the interpreters of gloom 
drawing wrong conclusions? 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THE ATTENTION of pastors and church councils is called to 
the notice at the top of column three, page two, of this issue, 
where failure to fill out the statistical blanks sent out by 
the United States Census Bureau is cited. It is enough of 
a handicap when clergymen and officers of congregations 
fail to supply information requested by their own synods 
and leaders. But neglect to reply to a request from one’s 
government for important information is more than un- 
patriotic: itis actually injurious to the welfare of religion 
and disobedient to our Lord’s commands. 

We are not overstating the seriousness of this sort of 
neglect when we say it is injurious to the welfare of religion 
in the United States. The distribution of privileges in a 
“sovernment by the people” is largely determined by the 
classification of the people. Whenever those belonging to 
the churches seem to have become a minimum, those 
antagonistic or indifferent to Christianity will be prompt to 
prey upon the rights and practises incident to freedom of 
conscience and of worship according to its dictates. The 
enmity of the world to the proclamation of the Gospel never 
ceases. In America the religious census becomes a very 
important phase of witness bearing. 

The Lutheran pastors and congregations owe it to their 
own stewardship of the Gospel and to the defense of the 
important principles accepted by them “to be counted in 
full” whenever the government of the United States seeks 
information concerning the number and distribution of them. 
Who insists so clearly as do we on maintaining the separate 
entities of church and state in mutual helpfulness to each 
other but with care against the invasion of the jurisdictions 
of the one by the other? Not all the divisions of the Chris- 
tian Church hold this principle. There is in fact one group 
of 20,000,000, some leaders of which frankly demand a 
share of the taxes for their public schools, a right to use 
members of their church orders as teachers and some re- 
strictions of press and platform (radio) as an advantage to 
their tenets. 

If any additional reason is needed for prompt compliance 
with the request made that 674 congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church promptly report, we suggest the courtesy 
due the Executive Secretary of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, whose name accompanies the statement on page two of 
this issue of THE LUTHERAN. 


By Way of Appreciation 


WE DEEM it a privilege to acknowledge at this time and in 
this place favors received by Tue Lurueran from secular 
papers. A very notable example was the “story” that ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin on June 19 
concerning the Augustana-U. L. C. A.-Swedish program in 
the Philadelphia Convention Hall scheduled to occur June 
28. Its writer was Harrison W. Fry to whose skill, judgment 
and experience his journal entrusts the handling of eccle- 
siastical events and affairs. Mr. Fry is himself a churchman, 
with a positive appreciation of the place and power of the 
Christian faith. We are not so discourteous or undiplomatic 
as to employ comparisons when one refers to the satisfaction 
felt in presenting a church meeting or movement for his 
consideration. We do, however, take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Bulletin. 

We deem it in order to comment further relative to the 
news service of the secular press in the domain of the church 
and religion, attempting to explain rather than to criticize 
or commend. 

It is said with some truth that the real sources of a na- 
tion’s history are her daily and weekly journals. McMaster’s 
History would be proof of that assertion, and the study of 
the files of newspapers would be an additional proof. 


But as they roll off the great presses or as they are me- 
chanically put together under editorial supervision, they are 
not “history.” In many respects, publishing a newspaper is 
a business, a highly organized and complicated enterprise 
and expensive business; there must be income in cash as 
well as brilliance in contents. To pay bills there are three 
sources of income, two of which are respectable and legit- 
imate. They are subscriptions and honest advertisements 
of commodities. The third source of income is that which 
flows in from money or its equivalent which buys the serv- 
ices of a journal in behalf of position, prestige or safety. 

As is true in other forms of business, there is a border- 
line of propriety, a twilight zone of trustworthiness. Forms 
of speculation so nearly equivalent to gambling, acceptance 
of copy for advertising that is too “sensational” to be re- 
liable, or so nearly sensual as to be of questionable taste, 
pay well (for a time); but they do not appeal to editors 
and managers on the higher levels of journalism. Liquor 
advertisements are not subtle, and apparently they are 
profitable. Such advertisements, however, put a heavy load 
of responsibility upon those who get paid to print them. 
They are of course legitimate. 


Partisan Influences 


Complaints are often expressed by pastors and others 
because so little news of the churches is published in the 
great daities of the country. There are both reasons and 
excuses for this situation. The major work done by the 
churches through their religious meetings does not qualify 
as news. There is nothing disgraceful in that situation; 
rather the opposite. It is taken for granted that congrega- 
tions maintain the ministry of the Word and Sacraments. 
There is no more reason to report the performance of that 
work than to state that stores were open on Saturday, that 
farmers planted grain, and that public schools were in 
operation “as usual.” Whatever is as usual ceases to be 
news. One item that might have some influence on the sit- 
uation so far as church happenings are concerned is the rise 
of advertising. Another factor, one which impedes receipt 
of attention to ecclesiastical affairs by the press, is lack of 
solidarity on the part of the Protestant or the Lutheran con- 
gregations with reference to the papers. “Everyone for 
himself” is a poor motto when the number of selfs is beyond 
the capacity of convenient handling by an enterprise. The 
alternative to that situation is, we would say, exclusion of 
everybody. 

But a really difficult problem arises when a group of con- 
siderable size is sensitive to treatment by the secular press. 
Sometime ago a journal we occasionally see decided on an 
expose of a political figure who, the editor thought, should 
be shorn of much of his power. To his amazement, the 
accusation of political misconduct brought first of all a 
vigorous complaint from the fellow-churchmen of the po- 
litical figure, who saw in the journal’s revelations an attack 
on religion. It was more than a surprise: it made one of the 
duties of the secular press, exposure of malpractice in pub- 
lic office, very difficult and enabled a corrupt political com- 
bination to shelter itself behind the altars of Christian 
churches. 

Undoubtedly the American newspapers and their affiliates, 
weekly and monthly magazines, wield an enormous in- 
fluence. Some journals are openly and consistently partisan; 
that is, they temper the truth to suit their particular ob- 
jectives. Others are equally but even more harmfully par- 
tisan: it is their own affair that they sell their ideals for 
profit. But careful examination over a period of time will 
usually enable a reader to separate good from bad, the fair 
from the prejudiced. It is worth doing. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


THE APOSTLES ST. PETER 
AND ST. PAUL 


“THERE IS, LAID) UR FOR ME VA 
CROWN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH 
THE LORD, THE RIGHTEOUS JUDGE, 
SHALL GIVE ME.” 


And the wall of the City has twelve foun- 
dations, and in them the names of the twelve 
Apostles of the Lamb. Revelation 21: 14. 


Th’ eternal gifts of Christ the King, 
The Apostles’ glory, let us sing; 

And all with hearts of gladness raise, 
Due hymns of thankful love and praise. 


For they, the Church’s Princes, are 
Triumphant leaders in the war, 

The heav’nly King’s own warrior band, 
True lights to lighten every land. 


Theirs was the steadfast faith of Saints, 
The hope that never yields nor faints, 
The Love of Christ in perfect glow, 
That lay the prince of this world low. 


In them the Father’s glory shone, 
In them the Spirit’s will was done, 
The Son Himself exalts in them; 
Joy fills the new Jerusalem. 


To Thee, Redeemer, now we cry, 

That Thou wouldst join with them on high, 
Thy servants, who this grace implore, 

For ever and for evermore. —Selected. 


HER DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


By Ida Williams Rea 


Wirn a quick flirt of her hand, Char- 
lotte emptied the pan of corn, and at the 
same time scattered it among the hungry 
fowls at her feet. But as if all her energy 
were exhausted by that one movement, 
she stood motionless, the pan hanging at 
her side and her eyes fastened on the busy 
hens pecking all about her. Her eyes dark- 
ened and narrowed, her lips slowly set- 
tled into a firm line, and at last she nodded 
her head emphatically. 

“T]l do it; I’m going on fourteen; almost 
a young lady. Aunt Em said so today. I 
surely have some rights! What better time 
to declare them than Independence Day? 
I'll write them all down, just as those men 
did for their king, and I’ll sign them, too.” 

She came to life so suddenly that the 
hens flew away, frightened. In the privacy 
of her own room, she made a copy of her 
own declaration of independence. 

“Though it is more a declaration of 
rights,” she acknowledged to herself, as 
she read it for the last time before pre- 
senting it to her family. She had decided 
to read it at the breakfast table, when her 
mother and father, her Aunt Em, and her 
grandfather would be present. 

Her cheeks were a little rosier than 
usual, but no one commented on the fact. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


Aunt Em nodded approvingly at the gray 
linen dress that she wore, with its touch 
of rose embroidery. 

“It suits you even better than I thought 
it would. I got that shaped yoke finished 
very well, didn’t 1?” she asked, her eyes 
resting proudly on her handiwork. 

“She is growing like a weed,” added her 
father, giving her long hair a twitch as 
she passed his chair. 

“IT am afraid you did not bake enough 
cookies, Baby,” said her mother. “There 
are to be some extra people at the picnic.” 

“There will be no better cookies, or 
no better cook there,” praised grandfather, 
his old eyes beaming at Charlotte admir- 
ingly. “My, I guess those young boys will 
be jealous of me when I call for Baby ata 
party! I expect they’re counting the days 
until she’ll be old enough for them to push 
me aside. But I’m not going to give up 
until it’s time.” 

To all of these comments Charlotte was 
unusually silent. She ate her cereal 
daintily, and she bit into her toast with 
relish. Then when her father was pushing 
back his chair, she lifted the sheet of paper 
from her lap. 

“Wait a minute, Dad. I have something 
I want to read to you—to all of you.” 

“Sorry, Baby, but I cannot hear it right 
now. I’ve got to see Silas before he gets 
away. Tell the rest and I'll hear it later,” 
was his reply. 

“My!” exclaimed Aunt Em. “I did not 
know it was so late. I promised Jessie to 
turn up her white skirt this morning so 
that she could wear it today.” And with 
only a pause for thimble and tapeline, 
Aunt Em was gone. 

“If it is anything important I’ll listen, 
of course, but I really ought to stir up 
another cake. I do not like to run short,” 
said her mother. 

“Oh, well, it can wait!” sighed Char- 
lotte. But I do wish sometimes that some 
of this family could spare me a few min- 
utes. It seems as if I’m not of much im- 
portance.” 

“Pshaw now, Baby, you’re the hub of 
the wheel!” remonstrated grandfather. 
“The whole family revolves around you. 
Why not lay the paper on the table and 
let us read it as we have time?” 

“I may as well,” agreed Charlotte, with 
a pout on her lips. She opened the paper 
and re-read it. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
July 4, 1924 

I, Charlotte Marie Hazen, being of an 
age described by my own family as, “al- 
most a young lady,” do hereby assert my 
inalienable rights to certain privileges. 
Wherefore, be it resolved: 

First, That, having been christened 
Charlotte Marie, I shall hereafter be so 
called, instead of the childish nickname— 
Baby. 

Second, That, since I am now old enough 
to do most of the sewing on my plain 
dresses, I shall be allowed to exercise my 
own taste in the selection of the same. 


Third, That, since I am the only girl in 
the crowd without bobbed hair, I shall 
have same attended to within a short 
time. 

Fourth, That, hereafter I shall be per- 
mitted to come from evening parties with 
my own crowd, instead of being “brought 
home,” as a mere infant. 

Signed, 
CHARLOTTE Marte Hazen. 


“Tt is only right,” she defended herself, 
as she energetically set to clearing the 
table. 

First one and then another of her fam- 
ily, repenting their haste, found time to 
slip back and read Charlotte’s resolutions. 
And if it pained them, they were too loyal 
to admit it to themselves or to one an- 
other. Not any of them mentioned it to 
her until afternoon. Then, when her 
mother was pinning up a torn ruffle for 
her, she mentioned the paper. 

“You are growing up, Charlotte,’ she 
said, with emphasis on the name which 
her daughter heard and approved. “We 
had not yet begun to realize it, but I sup- 
pose we must. I am glad to call you by 
the more dignified name; it was my 
mother’s name. I remember how my nick- 
name tormented me,” she smiled merrily. 
“I was always dark, and the family in- 
sisted upon calling me Lily, as short for 
Lillian. Tiger Lily, I suppose. 

“But, Charlotte, couldn’t you strike out 
that resolution about your hair? I think 
it would break your father’s heart to see 
it cut. He has worked so hard over it. 
You had such thin hair as a child, and he 
used to rub your head, massaging the skin 
carefully, as some expensive hairdresser 
had told him to do. Then he found an 
expensive tonic which helped it. I re- 
member so well the first bottle that he 
brought home, and how shocked I was at 
the price. After that, to keep up the treat- 
ments, he stopped smoking for years, and 
cut his magazines down to one, though he 
had always taken three or four, but he 
never complained. And when your hair 
began to respond to the treatment he was 
the proudest man that you ever saw. All 
these years he has brushed your hair and 
cared for it. You know how beautifully 
he can wash it, and how he always wants 
to wash it for you. If you could—well, 
think it over, Charlotte. You’re old enough 
to decide those things for yourself, I sup- 
pose. I’m sorry that we did not realize 
sooner that our little girl was growing up. 
There now, your dress is mended.” 

Charlotte walked back to her compan- 
ions slowly. She felt a little guilty and. 
sorry about her resolution, and of course 
she would not want to hurt her father, yet 
she did not wish to be different from her 
companions. 

“T wonder if any of those Revolutionary 
men ever thought of the pain they were 
inflicting on the king,” she thought. “I 
suppose not, for they went ahead and be- 
came independent.” ; 

In the late afternoon, when tired and 
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_ glad to rest, Charlotte sank down on the 


porch step beside her aunt. 

“Charlotte, I guess we must have been 
blind, not to see how grown-up you are. 
But we have been too busy working and 
loving you to notice. It is hard to see 
clearly things that go on right under your 
nose, so to speak. Your gray linen looks 
real well, and your white lawn was as 
pretty as anything there today. But ’m 
not saying that they would not have been 
so pretty if you had trimmed the linen 
in orange as you wanted to do, and had 
had a rose dress instead of a white dress. 
I guess any girl likes to choose her own 
clothes. You go right ahead. 


“But I’m wondering, Charlotte, couldn’t 
you take out that resolution about not 
calling you Baby? You know, your mother 
won't show it; but she seems to cling to 
that name. It sort of comforts her still. 
All you children had scarlet fever and the 
baby was scarcely a month old. First, the 
two older children died, and we all thought 
that you would be the next to go. But it 
was the baby who went next, and you 
got better. You were not much more than 
a baby yourself, and your mother sat and 
hugged you and called you ‘Baby, Baby,’ 
over and over. You were the only baby 
out of four that she had left. It would be 
hard for her to give up calling you that. 
Of course, you have rights, too, Charlotte, 
and we want you to have all the happiness 
there is. I think that is all we four old 
people live for—to make you happy. There, 
isn’t it time for you to dress for the party?” 

Charlotte could not so easily be brought 
back to parties. She was seeing very 
clearly a house of silence and sorrow, 
where laughing baby voices were silent, 
and a mother who bent above one baby 
who was left and called it “Baby” for all 
of them. She stirred uneasily. 

“Dear, dear, it is pretty hard to stand 
up for one’s rights! I wonder if I ought 
to tear up my resolutions? Surely Aunt 
Em and grandfather do not feel so badly!” 

Evidently they did, however, for grand- 
father found a minute alone with her, 
after she was dressed for the party. 


“T wonder if you would mind letting 
your Aunt Em help with the dresses a 
little longer?” he asked. “At least, break 
it off sort of gradual. It seems as if that 
is her greatest happiness. She keeps sam- 
ples of all colors in her room, and often 
I see her in there fixing them together. 


. Em should have married and had a dozen 


girls of her own to clothe and to dress. 
I do not say that you should let her do 
all the choosing, but once in a while—a 
dress that you do not care so much about 
—'twould sort of help. Ive meant for a 
long time to quit following you to these 
parties; I knew that I ought to let you 
come home yourself. But it seems as 
though about quitting time, I find myself 
at the door, asking for you. And when I 
step into the hall and ask for Miss Char- 
lotte Hazen, I feel very proud, and forget 
everything else except the pretty girl I’m 
escorting. I won’t do it any more. But— 
growing up hurts us old folks.” 

“Oh, dear!” thought Charlotte. “I never 
should have been independent, if I had 
lived back in those old days. If that king 
had sent me word how sorry he was, I 
should have laid down my gun and given 
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up. Well, if dad comes along and defends 
grandfather, it will be complete. Why 
should growing up hurt everyone so?” 

She stood quiet as her father passed her, 
stopping a moment to stroke her hair. 

“Going to cut it off, are you? Well, I 
don’t know that I blame you. It must be 
hard to be different from your compan- 
ions; it makes you seem queer. You’re 
young yet, and your hair will grow out 
by the time the style changes. You had 
better go into the city though, to a good 
hairdresser, and have it done right. I’m 
sorry we did not realize that you had 
grown up.” 

“Oh, dear, I didn’t know growing up 
hurt so!” cried Charlotte. 

“Growing pains,” assented her father. 

“Yes, but I mean that it hurts other 
people,” explained Charlotte. 

“I suppose it always hurts to see your 
children growing up and away from you.” 

For five minutes, ten minutes, Char- 
lotte stood there alone in the dusk. Then 
with her eyes shining, she went out to 
the back porch where her family had 


A COMMON PRAYER 


For Dominion Day in Canada, July the First, 
and Independence Day in the United 
States, July the Fourth 


“To THEE, our God, we fly 
For mercy and for grace; 
O hear our lowly cry, 
And hide not Thou Thy face. 
O Lord, stretch forth Thy mighty hand, 
And guard and bless our fatherland.” 
Amen. 


gathered. Though she did not know it, 
Charlotte had grown more in those ten 
minutes than she had in the past year. 
She stood in the doorway, and the light 
from the hall made a glow about her. 

“Dear folks, I did not know when I 
wrote those resolutions, how my rights 
were going to conflict with your rights,” 
she said. “I’ve decided not to become in- 
dependent. I shall not cut my hair, Dad. 
I do not think it would be becoming; it is 
too straight. And Charlotte Marie is too 
dignified for a little girl, Mother. Aunt 
Em, you had better get out your samples, 
and decide how we're going to trim that 
other gingham dress before I go to visit 
Louise. And grandfather, you cannot 
bring me home tonight, because ’m going 
on a hayride, and we shall drive right 
past the door, but don’t you dare to for- 
get to bring me home tomorrow night 
from Sally’s. As for this,” she tore the 
paper across and across, and tossed it into 
the wastebasket. “I’ve discovered,” she 
said seriously, and again she looked won- 
derfully grown up as she stood before 
them, “that I wasn’t really trying to gain 
my rights; I was only trying to take away 
yours. Good night, Mother.” 

“Good night, Baby,” smiled her mother 
with understanding. 

“My, I’m glad that those men in Revo- 
lutionary times were not thinking of their 
own selfish rights, but the rights of others. 
That is why the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was successful and why mine 
was not a success,” she said to herself. “I 
understand it now.”—Lutheran Youth. 
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THE FATHERLAND 
By James Russell Lowell 


Wuere is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance was born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned? 
Oh, yes, his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is? 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 
Oh, yes, his fatherland must be 

As the broad heaven, broad and free. 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle wreath or sorrow’s guise; 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair, 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand: 
His is a world-wide fatherland. 


Where’er a single slave doth pine. 
Where’er one man may help another, 
Thank God for sucha birthplace, brother,— 
That spot on earth is thine and mine; 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand: 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 


HOW WE CELEBRATED 


Tue FourtsH in all its glory came— 
Oh, how we watched the date— 

With only brother Tom and me 
At home to celebrate. 

And Tom had not a single cent, 
And not a cent had I, 

And celebration costs somewhat 
The Fourth Day of July! 


So Tom put on his thinking-cap 
And found the jolliest way, 
Without a nickel or a cent, 
To celebrate the day. 
Of chairs we built a Bunker Hill 
Which reached out to the street, 
And bushes in the garden near 
We called the British Fleet. 


The back piazza then we named 
The Bridge of Lexington, 

Where we paraded with our swords 
To show a victory won. 

We marched about with fife and drum, 
And when the sun went down 

Tom said: “We'll have surrender now 
As ’t was in old Yorktown. 


“And you shall be Lord Cornwallis 
And Yl be Washington.” 
I always let Tom have his way 
For he’s the elder son. 
But, oh, we had a jolly time 
Until the day was spent. 
A glorious celebration, too, 
Which did not cost a cent. 
—Zitella Cocke. 


SMILES 


“TrACHER—Johnny, what is a rivulet? 

“Johnny—A small river. 

“Teacher—Now, Robert, 
what a hamlet is. 

“Robert (just beginning to doze off)— 
Er—a small ham.” 


you tell me 
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JOSHUA’S CHOICE 


Joshua Pledges Supreme Loyalty to God 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Joshua 1: 2-6; 24: 14-21. The Sunday School Lesson for July 3 


Eacu must face his own crisis and make 
his own choices. No amount of previous 
preparation lessens the importance of de- 
liberate right choice. Though anticipating 
the difficulty in the path before us, and 
thus being in a sense ready for it, when 
the difficulty looms up it takes courage and 
skill and many other qualities to meet it. 
Something like this was before Joshua. For 
years he had been associated with Moses. 
He had learned the tactics of an accom- 
plished militarist from Moses. He was 
aware that he was to carry on the work 
started by Moses. One fact was outstand- 
ing for Joshua, and that was that he must 
have the directing help of God, as Moses 
had, or he would fail. But would God be 
with him as He had been with Moses? 
Could Joshua feel that his work as leader 
would have the sanction of God? God met 
the issue for Joshua by assuring him of 
divine help, and making him the same 
promise He had formerly made to Moses. 


God Talks to Joshua 


The death and unique burial of Moses 
left Joshua alone in responsibility for 
Israel. It was a great host with many 
diversified possessions that was depending 
on him. The loss of Moses was enough to 
throw Joshua into consternation. But at 
the critical moment God came to talk with 
Joshua. What God said was first of all 
startling, for the first move was to be 
across the Jordan into a country already 
occupied. Joshua was told that he faced 
a long task, for the land was to pass into 
the possession of Israel only as they con- 
quered it. “Every place that the sole of 
your foot shall tread upon’—this meant 
that possession was not to be immediate 
but as they advanced into it; but the ad- 
vance called for ceaseless fighting. The 
scope of the land to be thus possessed was 
large; its borders were marked out by 
what God said to Joshua. There was a 
hopeful note in what God said. Victorious 
conquest was assured, for God would be 
with Joshua as He had been with Moses. 
Nevertheless the assignment to Joshua was 
not an easy one. It would take a real man 
to carry it through—a man of parts and a 
man set apart to the service of God. Such 
a man God knew Joshua to be. However, 
this did not make Joshua’s burden any 
lighter, or the undertaking any less fore- 
boding. 


Joshua Talks to the People 


Joshua gave good account of himself. 
Successful had been the campaigns he 
conducted after crossing the Jordan, and 
a considerable part of the Promised Land 
had been conquered and occupied. But 
there was yet much to be done, and Joshua 
realized that he was getting old and that 
the active campaigning must be directed 
by younger men. He made a farewell ad- 
dress to the people. He reviewed God’s 
goodness, and called on the people to re- 
fuse “other gods” and manifest supreme 


loyalty to God alone. They were to do 
better than their ancestors, some of whom 
had substituted other gods to be worshiped 
and served. The time was due for Israel 
to register their choice in this matter, 
whether to be:loyal to the true God or to 
pledge allegiance to other gods. Joshua 
knew the potent influence of neighboring 
nations, and feared that Israel would yield 
to the temptation to have strange gods in- 
stead of God. Joshua’s plea was based on 
his own deliberate choice. He used him- 
self as an example for Israel to follow, 
but, of course, Israel was allowed to make 
their own choice. Israel must choose at 
once, and publicly declare their decision, 
whether for God or for other gods. Israel’s 
fine spirit of allegiance to God was given 
first place. Israel knew how graciously 
God had cared for them through the cen- 
turies. They were ready to balance ac- 
counts with God by pledging unfailing 
service to Him. God’s ceaseless loyalty to 
Israel was to be followed by Israel’s cease- 
less loyalty to Him. This was their prom- 
ise in connection with their choice of God. 


The People Pledge Loyalty 


This pledge of loyalty was held in check, 
was made to face real conditions, by 
Joshua’s startling declaration that they 
could not serve the holy God. In this 
Joshua was hinting at the worst condition 
that might arise in Israel. The time might 
come, and come later it did, when Israel 
would forsake God and become idolatrous. 
Then God would change from doing good 
for Israel and would bring destructive 
punishment upon them. The people’s 
pledged loyalty must be supported by their 


THINK OF THESE 


For His great work God always finds a 
great leader. 


God’s requirements are rigid and exact- 
ing, but they are balanced by His wonder- 
ful promises. 


In relation to God loyalty is limited; it 
cannot expand to include any other god. 


There is no need for explaining our 
allegiance to God except that He is gra- 
cious and good, and deserves our alle- 
giance. 


Things turned out well for Israel while 
they maintained their pledged loyalty to 
God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


June 27-July 3 


Joshua: God’s Choice. Joshua 1: 2-6. 
God: Joshua’s Choice. Joshua 24: 14-21. 
Jehovah or Baal? I Kings 18: 20-24. 

. God or Mammon? Matthew 6: 24-29. 
Christ or the World? John 6: 66-71. 

. Life or Death? Ezekiel 33: 11-16. 
Nap ehie of Right Choices. Psalm 
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continuous service of Him in the full spirit 
of loyalty. This warning was not out of 
place. Joshua’s position gave his words 
special force. The people were in the mood 
to be warned, though they must have re- 
sented the need of the warning. But they 
were determined not to be misunderstood. 
Their pledge was repeated. No matter how 
dark a picture Joshua might paint, it was 
not needed as a warning, for they were 
resolved to stand by their choice and be 
loyal to their God. They united in the 
promise, “We will serve the Lord.” 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


“What are you doing in the city?” was 
the query addressed by a young woman 
to her former pastor as he met her in one 
of the stores of that city. “That question 
shows you are not connected with our 
church in town. I am here for a confer- 
ence of Sunday school workers. Why have 
you left our church?” was the reply of 
that pastor. The answer was startling. 
“We started in our church but no one 
seemed to welcome us, even though we 
went regularly. The boy went te Sunday 
school, but one Sunday he was placed in 
a class of adult women, and he quit. To 
keep him in Sunday school we allowed 
him to go with friends to another Sunday 
school. Naturally we followed, and we 
are all members there.” What a comn- 
mentary on a self-satisfied congregation 
with unwise administration! A family 
lost from our church to another denom- 
ination because someone did not under- 


stand how to handle folks. 


IN PRAISE OF HONESTY 


Honesty is expected of people. They 
expect no praise for it, but we are ex- 
pected to give it. This we gladly do, if in 
no other way than by going along with them 
and having only good things to say about 
them. It seems, if what is often reported 
can be depended upon, that by some means 
or another a premium could be put on 
honesty to help hold all of us in the ways 
of honesty. This is not a bid for any sen- 
timental, beautiful phraseology in behalf 
of the advantage of honesty over dishon- 
esty. It is rather a frank statement that 
honesty is needed in every phase of life. 
Long ago Franklin said, or wrote, “Honesty 
is the best policy,” but his wisdom has 
been much disputed in certain circles. 

Most of this discussion on honesty cen- 
ters around money and the means em- 
ployed to get it. But it is evident that be- 
fore there is honesty in such matters there 
must be a deeper honesty, one that lays 
hold on the life, keeping it truthful, fair 
and square in all sorts of dealings, and 
holding itself above reproach. Perhaps this 
is where the work of a teacher comes in 
to see to it that honesty is properly praised. 
It must be made elemental in the traits 
of character that are acquired, or built, 
or developed, or however these are re- 
alized. The teacher’s example must be an 
honest one, safe to follow. The teacher’s 
words must be honest, sincerely believed 
and confidently spoken. Probably the 
highest praise of honesty any of us can 
give is to be honest ourselves in thought, 
word, and deed. 
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The Young ‘People 


FUEHRER HITLER AND 
THE CHURCH 


JOHN 8: 31-39 


ONE CAN understand that the young peo- 
ple who constitute the Luther Leagues in 
congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church in America should be interested 
in the status of the church in Germany, 
which is the motherland of the Reforma- 
tion. The ordinary interest which could 
be logically expected from this historical 
connection has been greatly intensified by 
the attention given in America by press 
and pulpit to the conditions under Na- 
tional Socialism which came into power 
in 1933 by the votes of the majority of the 
German people. The result of that elec- 
tion was that Hitler was appointed Chan- 
cellor by the then living President Von 
Hindenburg. When Von Hindenburg died, 
the title of Mr. Hitler was changed to 
Fuehrer. The Reichstag, which is the par- 
liament of Germany, gave him extraor- 
dinary powers, thus enabling the forma- 
tion of a thoroughly centralized form of 
government. The Hitler regime in Germany 
represents the determination and the meas- 
ures taken by a people defeated in a great 
war and for fifteen years dissatisfied with 
the measures adopted and applied to them 
during a government known as the Third 
Reich. The constitution of that govern- 
ment was adopted at Weimar, and its prin- 
ciples had to be such as could be approved 
under the Treaty of Versailles by the 
League of Nations. It was not conducive 
to national solidarity; but rather the con- 
trary. There was a succession of economic 
disasters. The strong threat of the capture 
of Germany by Russian Communism and 
constant unrest amongst the people due to 
their feeling of pressure of foreign powers 
led to the victory of the National Socialists 
and to the granting of a dictatorship to 
Mr. Hitler. 


A Reconstructed Church 


In 1933, when the National Socialist ' 


regime was established and the civil gov- 
ernment of the Reich was reconstructed, 
steps were taken to bring the church or- 
ganizations of the country into line with 
the new theory of government. The change 
involved a concordat with the Vatican 
which prescribed the authority of the 
Roman Catholic churches under the Na- 
tional Socialist regime. The Evangelical 
churches of Germany, of which there was 
a separate organization for each of the 
provinces, were invited by the govern- 
ment to form a new and nationwide 
church, of which the title was the German 
Evangelical Church. It was not thereby 
proposed to destroy the various constit- 
uents of the national evangelical church, 
but to formulate a system whereby they 
might be integrated into an accord with 
the centralized form of government. Among 
other features of the new church was the 
establishment of the office of Reichsbishop 
and of a cabinet to work with him. The 


By THE EpITor 


new movement was hailed as an advance 
by the great majority of the Lutheran peo- 
ple in Germany as was also the nomination 
of the distinguished head of inner mission 
service, Von Bodelschwingh. Since, how- 
ever, this appointment was not satisfactory 
to the political leaders, Von Bodelschwingh 
resigned the appointment and in his place 
Ludwig Mueller was appointed. He had 
been a chaplain in the army during the 
war and was helpful to Mr. Hitler in years 
prior to 1933. He seems not to have had 
to a sufficient degree the ability and the 
confidence of the people for the successful 
administration of his office. After the 
failure of the centralization of church au- 
thority, Bishop Mueller was permitted to 
slip into the background and a sort of 
substitute was established through the ap- 
pointment of Minister of Culture Kerrl. 
He has not succeeded in gaining united 
support for a national evangelical church. 


Anti-Semitism 

When the National Socialist party ob- 
tained control of Germany by the election 
of 1933. it was known that it was pledged 
to enact measures that would press heavily 
upon Jews. In the beginning the anti- 
Semitism which was widespread in Ger- 
many was not religious nor racial but 
economic. It rested upon the feeling and 
the charge that Jews who had come into 
Germany during the latter part of the 
World War and had taken advantage of the 
deflation to gain title to a great deal of 
property; that they dominated the German 
press, German amusements; and that they 
occupied offices obtained through govern- 
ment appointment to a far greater extent 
than their proportion of the population 
justified. For example, it was said that 
while the Jews in Berlin were five per 
cent of the population, they held seventy- 
five per cent of the offices. 

A second source of friction in the Reich 
grew out of the charge that the Roman 
Catholic Church was not adhering to the 
terms of the concordat which had been 
signed in 1933. In that contract it was 
agreed that while Roman Catholic 'or- 
ganization and worship should not be in- 
terfered with by the government, there 
should be no political teaching by priests 
and others, and the Church should be ser- 
vant of the laws of the National Socialist 
state. When, however, the official policy 
of the National Socialist government for- 
bade the release of German currency, 
Roman Catholic authorities were charged 
with smuggling money in defiance of this 
law adopted by the Reich. 


Divisions on the Basis of Religion 

In the well-prepared analysis of the 
religious affiliations in Germany which Dr. 
M. Reu provided for THE LUTHERAN in 1937 
it was made clear that religious beliefs in 
Germany can be classified into three 
groups. The first of these is not Christian 
at all. It is known as the “German Faith 
Movement.” It has its own philosophy 


and it teaches a theory of religion of which 
the main elements are the influences of 
race and country. “German soil and Ger- 
man blood and history are the best revela- 
tions of religion.” In this movement the 
name most frequently mentioned is that 
of Rosenberg. It is said that the person 
most feared by Christianity is the leader 
of the German youth, Valdur Von Schirach. 

The second party is classified as the 
German Christians. These constitute the 
group who insist that the church must be 
subservient to the state. As between Ger- 
many and Christianity, Germany is given 
priority. 

The third group consists of those who 
do not believe that the confessions of Lu- 
theranism should be denied their proper 
place in the life and belief of the citizen. 
Members of this third group insist that 
their loyalty to National Socialism and its 
leader is not lessened by the fact that they 
continue in the faith of their fathers. 

Amongst this third group there is not 
complete unanimity. There is the party 
who would like to maintain the relation- 
ships between church and state with which 
the German people have been familiar 
since the period of the Reformation. They 
will not surrender their religious beliefs 
to erroneous doctrines of the state, but 
on the other hand they will continue as 
long as possible the present connections. 
Of this group such men as Bishop Marah- 
rens of Hannover and Bishop Meiser of 
Bavaria are best known to us in this coun- 
try because they are members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention. Those whom the American 
press usually titles the Confessionals, and 
of whom Martin Niemoeller, the ex-U- 
boat captain, is a prominent member, have 
challenged the government on many occa- 
sions and prefer the complete independence 
of the church to any adjustments with 
National Socialism’s policy. 


In Conclusion 

The statement above with reference to 
Protestantism must not be applied to those 
who are Roman Catholic. It must also 
be understood that besides the Germans 
who are Protestants or who are Catholics 
there still remains a group who are not 
confessors of any sort of Christianity. Un- 
doubtedly some of these are atheists and 
retain as their party relationship Com- 
munism. Communism in 1933 was the 
major threat to both government and re- 
ligion in Germany. Members of the Lu- 
ther League in the United States and 
Canada in undertaking to evaluate the 
Church and National Socialism must re- 
member that National Socialism was the 
alternative to Communism or to continued 
acceptance of the foreign control which 
had been exercised prior to 1933 and 
which had not solved the economic, the 
social, or the civic problems of the Reich. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 10. Next 

week. “Threats to Our Liberty.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


MY PARISH AND THE ANNI- 
VERSARY APPEAL 


I HAVE BEEN asked several times what 
the Anniversary Appeal will mean to my 
parish. I am sure that this mission is 
typical of many others. 

This conversation between two women, 
who were strangers, was overheard by a 
member of the Haddonfield, N. J., congre- 
gation several weeks ago. 

“It doesn’t look like one, does it?” 

“T don’t know. What ought a church to 
look like?” 

The edifice indicated by the conversation 
of these two passers-by is one of two 
buildings purchased from those who were 
selling out the property left by the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., a little over a decade ago. Transformed 
into a temporary church, it has served its 
purpose well. In it there is room for 125 
people to worship comfortably. There have 
been occasions this year when 220 and 340 
have been jammed inside the four walls. 
This, of course, is not conducive to wor- 
ship. 

The basement of the building as well as 
the sacristy, the kitchen, and the church 
proper are used for school purposes. The 
accommodations are most inadequate. The 
present enrollment of the school is 270, the 
oldest pupil being twenty-four years of 
age. There has never been room for adult 
classes. These are important for adult in- 
struction as well as for leadership in ad- 
ministering the work of the rest of the 
school. 

For a weekday program the building is 
inadequate. Last summer a vacation school 
with an enrollment of 160 was almost im- 
possible on rainy days. There is only one 
room for the Luther League, the Brother- 
hood, the Boy Scouts, and for all other 
social purposes. 

What will the Anniversary Appeal do for 
this parish? 

An architect has already presented the 
plans to add an educational unit that will 
relieve the present situation as well as 
make the present building more churchly. 
All through the depression this mission has 
reduced the indebtedness regularly. An 
expansion program is imperative. Churcr 
Extension funds will help make that pos- 
sible. 


In a community already in existence 
when the Swedes built their church where 
Lutherans met to worship two centuries 
ago, just seven miles away, no church of 
this denomination was planted until two 
and a quarter centuries afterward. The 
history of Haddonfield dates back to pre- 
colonial days. Lutheran families from 
Philadelphia and other parts of Pennsyil- 
vania have found a welcome reception in 
other denominations which are particularly 
representative of their own groups. 

The present mission was erected in a 
new development of the town quite some 
distance from any other church. New 
homes are in process of construction at the 
present time. Within two blocks of the 
church a new development is under way. 
Will there be room to accommodate the 
children who come to us? 


The same year that the Lutherans es- 
tablished a mission in this Quaker town 
the Christian Scientists erected an excep- 
tionally attractive colonial building, and 
the Catholics built a school. It is a matter 
of pride as well as of conviction that our 
own church be housed to carry on at least 
as effectively as these. 

The Church Extension funds raised by 
the Anniversary Appeal will be well in- 
vested here. There is every guarantee that 
this will be a paying investment. The field 
has been tried and tested. In its sixth year 
this congregation was paying into the 
benevolent treasuries of the Lutheran 
Church as much as it was receiving from 
the Board of Missions. There is every rea- 
son to believe that it will continue to be 
more of an asset this way and less of a 
liability with the proposed expansion pro- 
gram. It is true that a group of earnest 
people have worked faithfully in this par- 
ish. It is also true that there is another 
group, many of them of Lutheran back- 
ground, who are waiting to see what is 
really going to be done, before becoming 
members of the parish. 

The situation indicated in this letter is 
but one of many that ought to be cor- 
rected. We know that it will be, as well 
as others, if there is a generous response 
to the Anniversary Appeal. 

Dona.p F. Irvin. 

Haddonfield, N. J. 


MISINTERPRETED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

A STATEMENT in the Altoona News 
column on page 26, of THe LuTHERAN, of 
April 20, 1938, has come to my attention. 
In this, I am represented as having said 
“that many feel this is an inopportune time 
to make the financial appeal.” 

Your correspondent is clearly in error 
in that statement. I can see no reason why 
presenting the financial needs of the United 
Lutheran Church for the planting of home 
missions should be inopportune at any 
time. I have never made any statement to 
the contrary. 


With the membership of the United Lu- 


theran Church moved with the zeal for 
soul-winning that is clearly shown by the 
Scriptures to be the will of God for all 
Christians at all times, the financial ob- 
jective of the Anniversary Appeal involves 
no real difficulties. 

The financial objective is a welcome op- 
portunity at this time for all who accept 
God’s will for His Church. 

C. F. YArcer. 


ConTENT makes poor men rich; 
Discontent makes rich men poor. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


THE ESSENCE of true nobility is neglect 
of self. Let the thought of self pass in, 
and the beauty of great action is gone like 
the bloom from a soiled flower.—Froude. 
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MINIATURE 
GOLD CROSSES 


Ideal for Inexpensive Gifts or Rewards 
for Vacation Church Schools 


Midget size crosses are becoming in- 
creasingly popular for daily wear in 
men’s lapel or on women’s frocks. Well 
made, these crosses come complete with 
artistic wheel-screw, which holds the 
cross firm and prevents loss. The pin for 
women is complete with safety-catch. 


The crosses with ring attachment may be 
used on chain or ribbon. 


9363 8418 8438 8420 
9668 9902B (653) 8638 
Quarter Inch Button 
No. 9363—Gold Plated—15 cents; $1.50 
dozen. 


No. 9668—Solid Gold—50 cents; $4.80 
dozen. 


Three-Eighth Inch Button 
No. 8418—Gold Plated—25 cents; $2.40 
dozen. 


No. 9802B—Solid Gold—60 cents; $6.00 
' dozen. 


LN VRE 
CROSS CECKRIST 
— tT Chet 


IN THE CROSS OF CHRIST 1GORY 
TONERING OER THE WRECKS OF TIME, 
ALL THE LIGHT OF SACRED STORY 
GATHERS ROUND IIS HEAD SUBUME 
WHEN THE HOES OF LIFE OERTAKE ME 
HOPLS DECLINE AND TEARS ANNOY. 
EVER SHALL THE CROSS FORSANE ME 
LO! IT CLOWS WITH PEACE AND Joy 
WHEN THE SUN CF’ BLISS 1S BEAMING 
LIGHT AND LOVE UPON MY WAY 
FROM THE CRIS THE RADIANCE STREAMING 
ADDS NEM LUSTRE TO THE DAY 
BANE AND RLSSING PaIN AND PLEASURE 
BY THE CROSS ARE SANCTIFIED. 
PEACE IS THERE THET KNCHYS NO MEASURE, 
JOYS THAT DHROICH ALLTIME ABIDE» 


For those wishing to present these Midget 
Crosses to classes or groups, there is now 
provided an attractive bookmark as illus- 
trated. Nos. 9363-8418-9668-9902B are at- 
tached to this bookmark. 


Three-Eighth Inch Clasp Pin 
with Safety Catch 


No. 8638—Solid Gold—75 cents; $7.20 a 
dozen. 


No. 8420—Gold Plated—30 cents; $3.00 a 
dozen. 
Half Inch — with Ring 
No. 8438—Gold Plated—15 cents; $1.50 a 
dozen. 


No. 9189-C—Gold Filled—25 cents; $2.40 
a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 
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COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


THE NOTABLE feature of the one hundred 
sixth commencement of Gettysburg Col- 
lege, June 3-6, was not any particular 
event or any sensational announcement or 
piece of legislation by the Board of Trus- 
tees, but the spirit of enthusiastic loyalty 
of the returning alumni and friends of 
the college. This was in evidence even in 
the various group gatherings for planning 
and for celebrations of one sort or other. 
Hotel and restaurant accommodations in 
Gettysburg and the surrounding com- 
munities were barely sufficient for class 
and other reunions that had been scheduled. 
The general good cheer and optimism were 
quickened and stimulated by the annual 
address of President Hanson at the alumni 
collation, in which he was able to report 
that the year had been the most comfort- 
able and satisfactory one since 1929. 

Besides the meeting of the Board of 


' Trustees, characterized by unanimity of 


thought and purpose, there were the cus- 


, tomary reception by President and Mrs. 


Hanson to the graduating class, alumni 
and visitors, athletic contents, and other 
diversions as entertainments. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
Sunday morning by Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, pastor of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Washington, D. C., and was an 
inspiring message, calculated to leave with 
the ninety-one members of the graduating 
class and all other auditors a lasting and 
uplifting impression. The commencement 
address was delivered by Hans V. Kalten- 
born, well-known commentator on public 
affairs and news editor of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. It was a highly in- 
forming review of current national and 
international conditions. 

The following honorary degrees were 
conferred: Doctor of Divinity: the Revs. 
Luther A. Gotwald, Guntur, India; O. C. 
Dean, Hanover, Pa.; Charles W. Baker, 
Duquesne, Pa.; Robert L. Lang, Middle- 
town. Pa.; Wilson L. Remsberg, Funks- 
town, Md.; Paul S. Wagner, Upper Darby, 
Pa. Doctor of Pedagogy: Charles P. Lantz, 
Charleston, Ill. Doctor of Science: Dr. Paul 
R. Sieber, Pittsburgh, Pa. Doctor of Laws: 
Dr. Luther C. Peter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The graduating exercises were held on 
the Memorial Athletic Field. Within sight 
of the large audience and on every hand 
were signs of preparations under way for 
the approaching observance of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, July 1-4. The college grounds are 
the center from which these preparations 
spread out into all the surrounding ter- 
ritory. Their hundred acres are already a 
scene of activity on which are springing 
up tented cities to house not only the vet- 
terans of the Civil War, but veterans of 
all our foreign wars since then, and va- 
rious units of the National Army and the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, State 
Constabulary, etc. All the buildings and 
grounds of the college have been placed 
at the disposal of the Commission in charge 
of the celebration, with this proviso: that 
the property in all its parts be turned 
back to the college in the condition in 
which it was received. The cupola of “Old 
Dorm” and the tower of Glatfelter Hall 


will be the points from which the stirring 
events of the four days will be broadcast 
to the nation and the world. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


in ninety-third annual commencement 
June 6 awarded degrees and certificates 
to 234, following the commencement ad- 
dress by the Rev. Dr. J. Henry Harms of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commencement ceremonies followed a 
baccalaureate service on the campus, Sun- 
day night, when the Rev. Dr. H. L. Meister, 
pastor of Walnut Hills Lutheran Church, 
Cincinnati, was the speaker. 

Among those presented with honorary 
degrees were: Clark S. Northrup, professor 
of English at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Doctor of Literature; Rob Roy Peery 
of Philadelphia, Pa., writer of songs and 
hymns, publishing manager for Theodore 
Presser Company, Doctor of Music; the 
Rev. Norman D. Goehring of Cambridge, 
Mass., pastor of the University Church; 
the Rev. H. Grady Davis, member of the 
faculty of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
and the Rev. Ralph A. Harshman, pastor 
of Emmanuel Lutheran Church, German- 
town, Ohio, Doctor of Divinity. 

President Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ph.D., 
D.D., LL.D., also conferred Master of Arts 
degrees upon sixteen. 

A few thoughts from Dr. Harms’ address 
follow: 

I am happy to join in the felicitations 
of the day to the class of 1938. Graduation 
is a unique experience, one to which their 
thoughts have happily preceded them and 
one to which their memories will con- 
stantly return. All up and down the land 
it is commencement time with thousands 
of our young men and women going out 
to face the world. No country in the world 
has made such generous educational pro- 
vision for its youth. There are more high 
school pupils in New York City than in 
the whole of France. There are a million 
students in our colleges and universities. 
And from these centers, power is every 
year released into the life of the republic 
—power which will make America prosper 
in the future as never in the past, as it 
is motored by Christian principle and 
ideal. 

Our young people are called to face a 
changing world. It is a day for heroes, 
not for cowards. We may wish the world 
would come to order and settle down, but 
it is a growing universe we confront, and 
we must have the courage to confront it. 
Ours is not a time for pessimists. There 
is too much wail and sob in our ranks 
today. 

One grows sick of our Jeremiahs, with 
their monotonous miseries. We need Te 
Deums for our times, a brave defiance of 
iniquity and injustice. It is the high pur- 
pose of education to equip for service, for 
high-minded and sacrificial living. 

It is never enough to be clever and 
capable at the business of getting ahead of 
others by crowding them into a ditch. We 
need reverence joined to power. Of all 
rascals in the community the educated 
rascal is the worst. 

Neither will intellectualism of itself solve 
our problems. We look not to our intel- 
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lectuals but to our saints to show the way. 
Our age is not any worse than other 
ages. And we can count on certain things 
that will never change. It was once pro- 
posed to take the “not” out of the com- 
mandments and put it in the creed. But 
the “not” is still where the Almighty put it. 
We summon the members of the class of 
1938 to take their places, not beside the 
pessimists and cynics, but beside the great 
believers in righteousness and God. 
—Wittenberg News Bureau. 


LENOIR RHYNE 


THE FORTY-SEVENTH annual commence- 
ment of Lenoir Rhyne College began Fri- 
day evening, May 27, with a concert. The 
fine work of our music faculty was very 
much in evidence in this recital, also it 
was manifested that our music students 
are very much in earnest in this fine art. 

On Saturday evening, five young men 
of the junior and senior classes contested 
for the Oratorical Gold Medal given by 
Prof, EJ. Sox, Jr., in honor of Dr. E. J. 
Sox, Sr. The award was made to Mr. 
Harold Bettis of Shelby with honorable 
mention to Dudley Stroupe, Hickory, N. C. 

The baccalaureate services were held 
Sunday morning, May 29. The sermon was 
preached by Chaplain John Hall, class of 
1900, Lieutenant-Colonel, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind.. His text, Proverbs 4-7, 
“Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore 
get wisdom; and with all thy getting, get 
understanding.” Among other things de- 
clared by Chaplain Hall, “Christian life 
is the highest wisdom, the greatest bless- 
ing the loving Creator can give.” “It is 
our hope for time and eternity.” “Useful 
life has conscious direction of action and 
so proceeds as to get somewhere. To go 
in the right direction, to proceed safely, 
and to push on to the end is wise living, 
it is done only when we walk with One 
Who has brought us life and Who lives 
to be our Friend and Saviour. There are 
many paths which may be trod, but only 
one direction in which we may go with 
safety—heavenward.” “This is also the 
way of continuing life: This wise life which 
is godlike is the continuing life.” 

Sunday evening, May 29, the Rev. L. D. 
Miller of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Cabarrus County, brought the annual mes- 
sage to the religious organizations of the 
college. His text, I John 5: 4, “This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” “Faith is necessary in all walks 
of life. The business of the world could not 
be carried on without it. Man must have 
faith in his fellowmen. Although this 
trust that one man should have in an- 
other is sometimes abused, although de- 
ception is occasionally practiced, yet this 
trust in man as a whole must be con- 
tinued. Without it civilization must fail.” 
“But faith in God is even more essential. 
It is the basis of all Christian character. 
It is the foundation and one essential ele- 
ment of salvation. Without it, no one can 
be saved. Without it, it is utterly impos- 
sible to please God. No matter what else 
we may possess in character and attain- 
ment, without it we cannot be counted 
righteous and succeed in the true sense 
of the word.” “Faith is thus vital in life. 
It is not a mere elective in the school of 
life, it is a requirement. It is not a mere 
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luxury, but an absolute necessity. The 
apostle asserts that the difference between 
the real success and the utter failure, be- 
tween victory and defeat, triumph and 
tragedy, is a matter of faith. He affirms 
that when we come to the difficult cross- 
ings of life, that which will determine 
whether we shall win or go down in defeat 
will not be our native ability, not our skill 
or culture, not some lucky breaks, but our 
faith in God. It is the conviction of the 
apostle that faith is the one absolute 
essential in life.” 

Monday the Alumni Association held a 
harmonious, constructive meeting. About 
150 graduates were present. The feature 
classes were 1898, 1908, 1928, and 1938. At 
the luncheon, Dr. W. W. Rowe, pastor of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, was 
the speaker. Dr. Rowe is a graduate of 
the institution, class of 1898. He contrasted 
“The High and the Low Values of Life.” 
“It is up to us to make a choice between 
these, to set our efforts on eternal values, 
not on material things.” 

Class Day exercises were held Monday 
afternoon. This usually is a very beauti- 
ful outdoor service, but owing to the 
weather it had to be held in the gym- 
nasium. The class president, Frank Efird 
of Kannapolis, N. C., was master of cere- 
monies. 

The Lenoir-Rhyne Women’s Club had 
planned a garden party on the campus, 
which, on account of the rain, was held 
in the Administration Building. 

The local Alumni Association served 
luncheon in the evening to all visiting 
alumni. 

One of the outstanding features of every 
commencement is the play given by the 
Dramatic Department “Pride and Prej- 
udice” was favorably received by a large 
and appreciative audience. 

On Tuesday, May 31, the graduation ex- 
ercises were held. Dr. M. L. Stirewalt 
was the chief speaker and gave the grad- 
uates a very impressive talk. In his ad- 
dress Dr. Stirewalt congratulated the 
seniors upon their graduation and res- 
idence at Lenoir Rhyne College and ex- 
pressed the hope that they would always 
continue as a vital part of the college. 
“Changes of the present day have created 
many problems, which are both a chal- 
lenge and a great difficulty. To cope with 
these we must have internal control, by 
Christian character, with standards set by 
the will of God, aims for the service of 
God and humanity, incentives born of the 
spirit of God, and decisions made stronger 
by the power of God’s spirit in action. 
We must demand to know the truth, to 
discriminate the truth, and to apply the 
truth, and thus secure quality of char- 
acter essential to the Christian life.” 

Fifty-eight seniors were awarded the 
Bachelor of Arts degree and ten were 
awarded the Bachelor of Science degree. 
Forty commercial certificates were 
awarded. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity was conferred on Dr. John Hall, United 
States Army Chaplain. P. E. Monroe. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


THE THIRTY-EIGHT men and women of the 
graduating class of Wagner College, Staten 
Island, New York City, bade farewell to 
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their college days and their Alma Mater 
Wednesday afternoon, June 8, as they 
sailed through The Narrows and out of 
New York Harbor on the traditional com- 
mencement boat-ride given to the seniors 
each year by President and Mrs. Clarence 
C. Stoughton. Their last glimpse of the 
hilltop campus was from the deck of an 
excursion boat as it made its way out of 
the harbor and down the coast to the 
Atlantic Highlands. Visible from the water 
is historic Cunard Hall, the men’s and 
women’s dormitories, and the towers of 
the Tudor Gothic administration building 
that extend high above the trees of 
wooded Grymes Hill. 

The Class of 1938 was the largest ever to 
receive degrees in the history of this in- 
stitution that was founded in 1883 in the 
church garden of Zion Lutheran Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., by a group of Lutheran 
leaders of that city. The class has also 
the largest number of women ever to come 
upon the Wagner commencement plat- 
form; eleven co-eds who came to Wagner 
from points as far west as Indiana, re- 
ceived their diplomas, five of them with 
high honors. 

Wagner women were awarded both of 
the magna cum laude Bachelor of Arts 
degrees,—Miss Muriel Ahrend, organist of 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, New Spring- 
ville, S. I, and Miss Marjorie Kircher, a 
high school practice teacher of Tottenville, 
Sane 

Three outstanding speakers were heard 
during the commencement activities. Dr. 
Guy Everett Snavely, executive secretary 
and director of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, former president of Bir- 
mingham Southern College, delivered the 
commencement address Tuesday morning, 
June 7, in the college auditorium. The 
baccalaureate sermon was given by Prof. 
Milton T. Kleintop, Wagner dean who was 
ordained into the Lutheran ministry at the 
tenth annual convention of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York, at Rochester, 
N. Y., June 13-16. Dean Kleintop was 
chosen to deliver the address to the grad- 
uates to honor him at the close of his first 
year as dean of the institution. 

Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, and 
vice-president of the Board of Trustees, 
was the speaker at the annual fellowship 
banquet of the Alumni Association, Mon- 
day evening, June 6, in Wagner’s historic 
Cunard Hall. It was at this banquet that 
the thirty-eight graduates were welcomed 
into the membership of the association. 

The commencement activities extended 
over a period of six days, beginning June 
3 at the Senior Ball. The Student Asso- 
ciation held its banquet June 4. 

The baccalaureate service was held at 
the college church, Trinity, Stapleton, S. I. 
Dr. Frederic Sutter, pastor of the church 
and president of the Board of Trustees, 
and Clarence C. Stoughton, president of 
Wagner College, officiated. 

Class Day exercises were conducted by 
the students the following afternoon, 
shortly before the alumni meetings. The 
seniors carried out Wagner tradition by 
planting ivy, smoking “the pipes of peace 
with the world,” burning the old text- 
books, and presenting the 1938 class gift 
to their Alma Mater. 
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Dr. George Aus, pastor of Trinity Church, 
former president of the Wagner Alumni 
group, presided at the business and elec- 
tion meeting. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: the Rev. 
Joseph B. Flotten, St. Albans, L. I, pres- 
ident; Bruce Carney, Clifton. S. L., a grad- 
uate student at Columbia University, vice- 
president; the Rev. John F. Bauchmann, 
Brooklyn, secretary; and the Rev. Herman 
A. Meyer, New Springville, S. I., treasurer. 

Dr. Sutter and the Rev. Edward A. Bosch 
of Grace Church, Manhattan, became dele- 
gates to the college Board of Athletic Con- 
trol. The Rev. Ralph M. Durr of Christ 
Church, Floral Park, L. I., and the Rev. 
Alfred J. Krahmer of Epiphany Church, 
Laurelton, L. I., are representatives to the 
College Council. 

The commencement ceremonies opened 
with an academic procession across the 
campus to the college auditorium. Dr. 
Theodore O. Posselt, class of ’98, and sec- 
retary of the Board, pronounced the invo- 
cation. and Pastor Durr, the benediction. 
The Wagner College a cappella choir sang 
“Now Thank We All Our God” by Cruger- 
Muller, and “Beautiful Saviour.” 

The graduating class was presented by 
Dean Kleintop; President Stoughton con- 
ferred the degrees, and the diplomas were 
awarded by Dr. Sutter. Prizes were an- 
nounced by Dr. F. Charles DeWalsh, sec- 
retary of the faculty. A traveling fellow- 
ship of $100 offered by the Carl Schurz 
Foundation for study in Weimar and Jena 
was divided between Mr. Beck and Mr. 
Harold Haas of Union City, N. J. 

At the commencement ceremonies, Pres- 
ident Stoughton announced that Mrs. 
Louis A. Dreyfus, long-time friend of 
Wagner, had added $2,000 to Wagner 
scholarship funds in memory of her hus- 
band, Louis A. Dreyfus, a famous chemist. 

Wagner awarded three Golden Jubilee 
scholarships to Lutheran students this year 
instead of the usual two. They are awarded 
annually to Lutheran students, non-res- 
idents of Staten Island, as a mark of grat- 
itude to the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York and its hundreds of member 
churches for usual support of the institu- 
tion. The recipients are Edwin Saul, Jr., 
of New Brunswick, N. J.; Miss Irma M. 
Gramm of Williamsville, N. Y.; and Miss 
Mabel E. Wolf of Snyder, N. Y. While the 
usual practice is to award these scholar- 
ships, one to a man and one to a woman, 
the high standard of competition brought 
about the decision to divide the co-ed 
scholarship into two. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Forty-Four received degrees at the New- 
berry College Commencement. Honorary 
degrees conferred were: Doctor of Divin- 
ity, the Rev. W. A. Reiser, Augusta, Ga.; 
Doctor of Literature, Mrs. Rosalyn Sum- . 
mer Sease, New Brunswick, N. J.; Doctor 
of Laws, Z. F. Wright of Newberry. 

Medals were awarded as follows: George 
B. Cromer citizenship, to C. W. Harmon, 
Winnsboro; Philosophy, to Claude Work- 
man, Jr., McCormick; Music, to Miss Sybil 
Pruitt. Newberry; English Language, to 
Miss Emily Auli, Newberry; History, to 
Luther Aull, Newberry; Freshman Scholar- 
ship, to Richard Croxton, Kissimmee, Fla. 
For meritorious service as president of 
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the student body and vice-president, re- 

spectively, C. W. Harmon and Miss Mar- 

garet Dodgen of Graniteville received gold 
_ keys. 

The address to the graduating class was 
delivered by Dr. W. D. Hooper, professor 
of Latin in the University of Georgia. 

H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D., Columbia, 
S. C., preached the baccalaureate sermon 
Sunday morning in the Church of the Re- 
deemer. The pastor, E. Bryan Keisler, 
_D.D., served as liturgist. Sunday evening 
in Holland Hall the Music Department 
presented in recital William E. Pugh, Jr., 
Jacksonville, Fla., as organist and his in- 
structor, Prof. Paul Ensrud, as pianist. 

Saturday night the Sophomore Declama- 
tion Medal was won by Carlisle Fulmer of 
‘Newberry. Monday the Junior Oratorical 
- Medal was awarded James Hare of Saluda 
and the Kendall Public Speaking prize 
- was won by Manning K. Owen of Orange- 

burg. 
' Monday afternoon the seniors gave their 
» always enjoyable Class Day exercises on 
_ the campus. 

Following the graduating exercises Tues- 
day, 200 friends of the college gathered in 
the American Legion Hall for the luncheon. 
Dr. Herman W. Hesse of Savannah, Ga., 
» served as toastmaster. Short talks were 
- made by President E. Z. Pence of the 
South Carolina Synod, William P. Yonce 
of Edgefield, Butler B. Hare of Saluda, 
|Z. F. Wright of Newberry, the new coach, 
William L. Laval, and John F. Clarkson 
of Newberry. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association immediately following, the 
members heartily pledged continued sup- 
port of the college. The officers were re- 
elected: John F. Clarkson, president; Dr. 
Herman W. Hesse, vice-president; George 
K. Dominick of Newberry, secretary; Prof. 
James G. Park of Newberry, treasurer. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


_ THE SEVENTY-FIRST commencement of 
Muhlenberg College at Allentown, Pa., was 
held on the campus on the morning of 
» June 6. One hundred two students, under- 
graduates and members of the Extension 
- School received baccalaureate degrees con- 
fered by the college through President 
Levering Tyson, officiating at the first 
commencement under his administration. 
Twenty members of the class received the 
B.A. degree, twenty-seven the B.S. degree, 
itwenty-seven the degree in Philosophy, 
and twenty-four B.S. in Education. Five 
men were graduated Summa Cum Laude: 
Theodore R. Weiss, valedictorian; Norman 
B. Wilkinson, salutatorian; Edward S. 
Horn, Donald W. Schlicher, and Donald 
R. Pichaske. The Bachelor of Arts degree 
was conferred posthunously on Albert 
Prokop, who died twelve days before he 
was to be graduated. 

Honorary degrees were conferred as fol- 
lows: Doctor of Laws: Dr. John Ward 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, who delivered the com- 
mencement address; Attorney Reuben J. 
Butz, president of the Board of Trustees 
of Muhlenberg College since 1902, a grad- 
uate of the college fifty-one years ago, 
-well-known civic leader, banker and law- 
yer of Allentown; Dr. John A. Schaeffer, 
president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
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lege, scientist and administrator. Doctor 
of Divinity: the Rev. Paul J. Hoh, profes- 
sor of homiletics at the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary, who preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon. 

Commencement activities included Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Tyson’s luncheon to the 
seniors, alumni reunions, a luncheon for 
fifteen alumni classes by President Tyson 
in the college commons, the alumni dance, 
and Class Day exercises. 

A move toward a bigger and better 
Muhlenberg and development of the cam- 
pus included a suggestion for the erection 
of a stadium and calls for an auditorium 
facing the Egner-Hartzell Chapel, the re- 
moval of the president’s house to the south 
side of Chew Street, and the building of a 
residence park in which members of the 
faculty may build homes. 


THREE WOMEN HONORED 
BY THREE COLLEGES 


THE DEGREE of Doctor of Letters was con- 
ferred in June upon three outstanding and 
unusual women of the Lutheran Church 
by three Lutheran colleges. 

Midland College honored Mrs. C. E. 
Gardner, president for a second term of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church. Since her grad- 
uation from Wittenberg College, Mrs. 
Gardner has been active as a pastor’s wife 
and influential in important administrative 
positions. 

Susquehanna University honored Mrs. 
W. F. Morehead, executive secretary of the 
Education Department and formerly pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the United Lutheran Church. Mrs. 
Morehead after study abroad was head of 
the English department at Elizabeth Col- 
lege, Salem, Va. She is known widely in 
church and secular circles as a writer and 
speaker. 

Newberry College honored Mrs. Virgil 
B. Sease of New Brunswick, N. J., a former 
student at Newberry and a graduate of 
Elizabeth College. Mrs. Sease was the first 
woman elected to membership on the Par- 
ish and Church School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church, a position for which she 
was eminently qualified by her leadership 
in religious and missionary education in 
interdenominational circles as well as in 
the Lutheran Church. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 
SYNOD 


(Continued from page 9) 


Board of Trustees for Educational Insti- 
tutions: the Rev. F. L. Conrad, the Rev. 
C. R. Patterson, M. L. Stirewalt, D.D., Mr. 
Harry E. Cline, Dr. Glenn R. Frye, Mr. 
W. L. Kinney, Hon. A. L. Starr, Mr. P. M. 
Barger. 

Theological Seminary: the Rev. C. E. 
Norman, Prof. H. C. Miller, Mr. T. P. 
Rhyne. 

Orphans’ Home: the Rev. R. B. Sigmon, 
Mr. J. T. Black. 

Lowman Home: the Rev. W. G. Cobb, 
the Rev. E. R. Trexler, Mr. S. A. Mauney. 
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Ordination Service 


The last evening of the convention was 
given over to the Ordination Service, which 
was in charge of E. Fulenwider, D.D. 
W. A. Deaton, D.D., preached the sermon. 
The service was beautiful and inspiring 
and the speaker made the most of his text, 
“What shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul? Whosoever therefore shall be 
ashamed of me and my words, in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, of him 
also shall the Son of man be ashamed, when 
he cometh in the glory of his Father with 
the holy angels.” Mark 8: 37, 38. The 
theme was “The True Use of Life.” The 
four young men ordained and received 
into the synod were: J. Wilford Lyerly, 
Salisbury; John K. Lasley, China Grove; 
Ervin T. Beaver, Lumberton; and Clyde 
A. Misenheimer, Rockwell. All these men 
have received and accepted calls. 

The memorial service was conducted by 
the Rev. G. W. McClanahan, and the Rev. 
J. A. Yount gave the memorial address. 
The service was in memory of L. L. Lohr, 
D.D., the Rev. H. A. Kistler, Ph.D., Prof. 
G. F. McAllister, and Mr. J. W. H. Futchs, 
outstanding leaders of the Church who 
died during the past year. 


Closing Session 


At the closing session Dr. Morgan pre- 
sented the Rev. W. A. Lutz, senior min- 
ister of the synod who was ordained at 
the 1877 convention at St. Peter’s Church, 
a part of the parish which entertained the 
1938 convention. Mr. Lutz reviewed briefly 
the history of the church in North Caro- 
lina during his ministry. Synod presented 
him with a purse as a birthday gift.... 
Mr. M. G. M. Fisher, a leading church- 
man, from whose family three brothers, 
one nephew, and five grandsons have gone 
into the Lutheran ministry, was also pre- 
sented to the synod. 

The 1939 convention will be held in St. 
John’s Church, Cherryville, N. C., the Rev. 
W. G. Cobb pastor. The time was left in 
the hands of the Executive Committee. 

Pastor Cauble and his congregation are 
to be commended for the way in which 
they entertained the synod, having pro- 
vided lodging and meals for all the dele- 
gates and visitors. 

The three-day session was highly help- 
ful and informative, and reports showed 
every pastor in the synod present. One 
impressive and outstanding thing about 
the convention was the efficiency of Dr. 
Morgan in handling the affairs of the 
synod. Not often does one find such har- 
mony as was found in this convention and 
all honor and praise goes to our efficient 
president. The 1938 convention will have 
distinction in the memory of its constit- 
uents because of the progress the North 
Carolina Synod reported at its sessions. 


“CoMPASSION is the response of the hu- 
man soul to the appeal of every living 
thing in its hour of need.” 


Do as MucH good as you can, and God 
will see to it that you do enough.—Exz. 


“WHERE THERE is no inner light there can 
be no outer radiance.” 
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DR. FRANK BUCHMAN IS 
SIXTY 


Dr. William F. Sunday, an Intimate Friend, 
Writes “The Lutheran” Concerning 
His Influence 


On June 4 millions of people in fifty 
countries of the world celebrated the six- 
tieth birthday of Frank N. D. Buchman, 
D.D., a member of the Allentown Confer- 
ence of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and founder and leader of the world move- 
ment known as the Oxford Group. Though 
the celebration covered a period of ten 
days, the climax was reached when on 
June 4, 1,000 American leaders, educators, 
clergy, labor leaders, farmers, students 
and professional people engaged in a 
forty-minute two-way telephone celebra- 
tion with Dr. Buchman and a party of 
intimate friends, including leaders of church 
and state gathered in London, England. 
The Americans met in Town Hall, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and the party with Dr. 
Buchman were gathered in the large draw- 
ing room of Brown’s Hotel, Dover Street. 
Speeches and music, vocal and instru- 
mental, were amplified both in Stock- 
bridge and London, and this particular 
party concluded with the thousand gath- 
ered in America singing “Happy Birthday 
to You.” 

Among those to send messages of felici- 
tations and congratulations to Dr. Buch- 
man was the most Rev. Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
said: “I would like to send a message of 
congratulations to Dr. Frank Buchman on 
the great work which he has been able 
to achieve in bringing a multitude of 
human lives in all parts of the world under 
the transforming power of Christ.” 

At a dinner given June 1, in honor of 
Dr. Buchman in London by the Countess 
of Antrim, thousands of cablegrams were 
received from all parts of the world. A 
cabled news story from London appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune, June 2, 
stated that these messages “came from 
Arabs, Jews and Americans in Jerusalem, 
from British battleships at sea, from Wash- 
ington and American industrial plants, 
from Danish farmers, Norwegian fisher- 
men above the Arctic Circle, from Tokio, 
Berlin, Oxford, Burma, South Africa and 
Sweden.” 

Dr. Rudolph Holsti, a Lutheran layiman 
and Foreign Minister of Finland, cabled: 
“The spiritual values of the Oxford Group 
hold the master key to every need and 
every problem today—national, sectional 
and individual. Deep gratitude for the 
clear answer your life has brought to our 
bewildered world.” 

Another Lutheran leader, Dr. H. Fugl- 
sang-Damgaard, Bishop of Copenhagen 
and the Primate of Denmark, cabled: 
“Heartiest congratulations and gratitude 
for all that God has given our country 
through you.” 

Messages were received from statesmen, 
including Prime Minister H. H. Kung 
of China, R. B. Bennett, the former Pre- 
mier of Canada, and members of govern- 
mental cabinets from many nations. Giv- 
ing Dr. Buchman and his movement credit 
for averting an industrial revolution in 
England, Sir Lynden Macassey, leader of 
the Parliamentary bar at Westminster, 
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said: “Having had so much experience of 
what you, Dr. Buchman, have done al- 
ready for London, I look forward to the 
completion of this revolution in England 
at no distant date.” 

Following the dinner, a public reception 
was given in East Ham Town Hall by the 
Lord Mayors of seven East London bor- 
oughs. It was the tribute of London 
“labor” at a tumultuous celebration at- 
tended by local members of Parliament, 
sixty aldermen and town councillors. 
Cables from London indicate that one 
thousand crowded the hall and two thou- 
sand overflow were cared for in neighbor- 
ing halls. At this mass meeting special 
congratulations were received from Chair- 
man Elvin of the Trades Union Council, 
which in England is equivalent to the 
A. F. of L. in this country. There were 
personal representatives of labor from 
Holland, Switzerland. and France who 
came specially for the occasion. Cable 
congratulatory messages were read at this 
labor mass meeting from Africa, the Dutch 
East Indies, Tokyo, Belgium and Holland. 

In Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
South Africa, Scotland, France, Germany 
and many other countries where the 
Movement of which Dr. Buchman is the 
founder celebrations were reported. 

In the America-England telephone cele- 
bration referred to, Dr. Buchman said in 
part: 

“The fundamental crisis is moral. Amer- 
ica must re-arm morally. This is our first 
and most urgent need. This takes pre- 
cedence over all search for security... . 
Moral recovery creates not crisis, but con- 
fidence and unity in all phases of life. 
How can we release this moral recovery 
to the nation? We need a power strong 
enough to change human nature and build 
bridges between man and man, faction and 
faction. This starts when everyone admits 
his own faults instead of spotlighting the 
other fellow’s. 

“God alone can change human nature. 
That power active in a minority can be 
the solvent of a country’s problem—one 
leader changed, a nation’s thinking 
changed, a world at peace with itself. 

“We, the remakers of the world’—is 
that not the thinking and willing of the 
ordinary man? The average man wants to 
see the other fellow honest, the other na- 
tion at peace with his own. We all want 
to get, and yet with such changed leaders 
we might all want to give. 

“We might find in this new spirit an an- 
swer to the problems which are paralyzing 
economic recovery. Supposing everybody 
cared enough, everybody shared enough— 
everybody had enough. A friend of mine 
says: ‘There is enough for everyone’s 
need, but not enough for everyone’s greed.’ 
Think of the eleven million unemployed 
thus released for a program of moral re- 
armament—everyone in the nation mag- 
netized and mobilized to restore the na- 
tions to security, safety and sanity. 

“Every man, woman and child must be 
enlisted, every home become a fort. Our 
aim should be that every American may 
have not only enough of the necessities 
of life, but that he may have a legitimate 
part in bringing about the moral rearma- 
ment of America and thus safeguard our 
own peace and the peace of the world. 
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“We must have a program that is co- 
extensive with the needs of America to- 
day. God has a nation-wide program that 
provides inspiration and liberty for all, 
and one that anticipates all other political 
programs: Every employed and unem- 
ployed man in moral rearmament. This is 
the greatest program of public works— 
putting everybody to work remaking peo- 
ple, homes and businesses. 

“It may prove true in America that labor 
may win her strikes but lose her winnings 
because factions fight. Capital, too, may 
go on strike to protect itself and end by 
forfeiting its liberty and capital. The pro- 
gram must be: boss and worker, youth 
and age, planning together under God to 
rebuild America. 

“We have not yet tapped the great cre- 
ative sources in the mind of God. God 
has a plan, and the combined moral and 
spiritual forces of America can find that 
plan. We can, we must, and we will gen- 
erate a moral and spiritual force that is 
powerful enough to remake America and 
the world.” 


A LESSON FROM NEW 
SWEDEN 


(Continued from page 5) 


therans; the linguistic equipment of the 
German Lutheran pastors was no better 
than that of the Swedish. Under these 
circumstances the descendants of the oid 
Swedes and Finns were compelled to look 
beyond the Lutheran Church for an Eng- 
lish-speaking ministry. 


The Want of Lutheran Literature 


Closely allied with the anglicization of 
the people was a second factor which 
played an important part in the drift to- 
ward the Episcopal Church. The an- 
glicized Swedes and Finns had no Lutheran 
literature in English. From time to time, 
almost to the Revolution, books were sent 
from Sweden—hymnals, catechisms, vol- 
umes of sermons, even copies of the Book 
of Concord, the Loci of John Gerhard, and 
the famous Reformationsgeschichte (Ref- 
ormation history) of Seckendorf. But 
these books were utterly valueless to the 
people. They were no longer able to read 
Swedish, and of course they could not read 
German or Latin. And so the people were 
forced to turn elsewhere for religious lit- 
erature. 

As early as 1742 the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer was regularly used in the 
churches, and it began to be used in pri- 
vate homes as well. Anglican catechisms, 
postils, and other kinds of devotional lit- 
erature were also introduced. Through 
this literature the descendants of the old 


settlers gradually accustomed themselves, 


to the forms and the spirit of the Epis- 
copal Church, the church which was so 
like what they were used to. Among the 
Episcopalians they found a churchly spirit, 
an episcopal organization, and a moderate 
liturgical practice in a language which 
they could understand. The Episcopalians 
supplied them with an English literature, 
and this, too, was something which the 
German Lutherans in Pennsylvania could 
not give them. 


§ 
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Lutheran and Anglican Piety 


A third factor which helps to account 
for the transition from the Lutheran to 
the Episcopal Church is the character of 
the early settlers’ piety. Most of the col- 
onists were Swedish and Finnish peasants. 

They brought with them to America at- 
 titudes toward life and habits of life which 
were common to their heritage. They were 
not unlike the early German settlers in 
the superstitions which they brought with 
them. To prevent rain from falling in har- 
vest-time, for example, they read the 
Lord’s Prayer backwards. To stop the flow 
of blood from a wound they repeated the 
formula: “Thou shalt stand as firm as 
Jordan stood when John baptized in the 
mame of the Father, and of the Son, and 
' of the Holy Ghost.” To prevent witches 
from riding off on their brooms, they 
- carved the sign of the cross on the handles. 
- Such superstitions as these might sug- 
gest a morbidity of outlook. But this was 
not at all the case. Their outlook on life 
‘'was essentially bright. Their piety was 
cheerful. They loved music and delighted 
in dancing. They brewed their own malt 
beer and drank it in generous drafts. Their 
notion of piety did not interfere with these 
modest pleasures. On the contrary, the 
_ Swedish clergymen themselves participated 
in them and encouraged them. They made 
of the great festivals of the church year 
'—Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension 
'Day, Pentecost, Midsummer Day, and the 
rest of them—occasions for extended and 
-elaborate celebration in which special 
cakes, puddings, punches, and dances fig- 
ured largely; even the cattle were allowed 
to participate by having their teeth rubbed 
with salt and by receiving a double por- 
tion of food. 

In all these respects the Swedes and 
Finns were very different from the more 
sober German Lutherans who followed 
‘them to America. Most of the early Ger- 
man Lutheran pastors and people were 
Pietists whose outlook on life was rel- 
‘atively squeamish and puritanical. So in 
their outlook on life the descendants of 
the Swedish and Finnish colonists had far 
/more in common with the Anglicans than 
they had with their own fellow-Lutherans, 
the German Pietists. And this affinity also 
drew them to the Episcopal Church. 


Similar Losses Frequently 


Repeated 


) Such were the more important circum- 
stances which paved the way for the tran- 
sition of the early Lutheran congergations 
on the Delaware to the Episcopal Church. 
The Episcopal Church is not to be cen- 
sered, as some have censored it, for absorb- 
ing the Swedish Lutherans more than a 
century ago. The Episcopal Church is 
rather deserving of commendation and 
thanks for ministering to the needs of a 
) people whom the Lutheran clergy of that 
day could no longer serve. 

The importance of this loss for us today 
"lies in the fact that the same story has 
been repeated again and again. When the 
eighteenth century German immigrants 
“became anglicized they also found them- 
selves without an adequate English-speak- 
ing ministry and without a Lutheran lit- 
erature in English. Many of them grad- 
‘ually drifted into, or adapted themselves 
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to, other communions which were con- 
genial to their spirit and outlook—in their 
case not the Episcopal Church so much 
as the Presbyterian or the Methodist. 

And today we are once again face to 
face with the same situation. The nine- 
teenth century German and Scandinavian 
immigrants have become anglicized very 
rapidly, especially in the period since the 
beginning of the World War. We are bet- 
ter equipped to cope with this problem 
today than we ever have been before. 
But unless we develop an even sounder 
Lutheran culture, unless we cultivate an 
even more consistent Lutheran piety, un- 
less we produce an even more adequate 
Lutheran literature adapted to our Amer- 
ican scene, we can expect our losses to 
increase. In the past such losses have not 
been very noticeable because they have 
been made up by subsequent immigra- 
tions. In the future we cannot hope for 
large accessions from Europe. 


SCHOOL FOR LEADERSHIP 


THE ELEVENTH annual Leadership School 
sponsored by the Luther Leagues in the 
metropolitan area of New York will be 
held during the week of August 28 to Sep- 
tember 5, 1938, at Pinecrest Dunes, Peconic, 
L. I. The staff: Director, the Rev. Luther 
F. Gerhart, Little Neck, L. I; assistant 
director, the Rev. Dorr R. Crounse, Frank- 
lin Square, L. I.; consultant, the Rev. Paul 
C. White, Ph.D., secretary for Religious 
Education and Young People’s Work, 
United Synod of New York; registrar, Miss 
Louise Henke, Bellaire, L. I.; assistant reg- 
istrar, Miss Juliana Munez, Brooklyn; busi- 
ness manager, Mr. Ernest F. Schwabe, 
Hollis, L. I.; assistant business manager, 
Mr. Albert Roeper, Little Neck, L. I.; pub- 
licity, Mr. Joseph C. Dittmer, St. Albans, 
L. I; hostess, Mrs. L. F. Gerhart, Little 
Neck, L. I.; dining room hostess, Miss Ruth 
Sibbert, Hollis, L. I.; editor, Mr. Daniel 
Lehmann of St. Albans, L. I.; auditor, Mr. 
Henry Krooss of Brooklyn, N. Y.; librarian, 
Miss Florence Becker of Connecticut; reg- 
istered nurse, Mrs. R. W. Stine of Allen- 
town, Pa. 

The conference will be divided into two 
parts, a five-day period, August 28 to Sep- 
tember 2, and a three-day period Septem- 
ber 3 to 5. Courses offered for study are: 
“The Church and Social Work and Prom- 
lems,” taught by Ambrose Hering, D.D., 
superintendent of the Inner Mission Society 
of New York City; “Understanding Our 
Pupils,” by the Rev. Russell W. Stine, pro- 
fessor of Religion and Philosophy at Muh- 
lenberg College, Allentown, Pa.; “A Back- 
ground Course on World Missions,” by 
Mrs. Emanuel Hammer, missionary leader, 
Meriden, Conn.; “Religious Pageantry and 
Dramatics,’ Miss Ruth Combes, specialist 
in drama, Holy Trinity Church, Rockville 
Centre, L. 1; “My Community and the 
Christian Ideal,” Mrs. Herta N. Genz, Fam- 
ily Case Worker, Inner Mission Society, 
New York City; “Christianity and World 
Isms,” the Rev. Julius F. Seebach, pastor 
and author, Philadelphia, Pa.; “The Life 
and Work of St. Paul,” the Rev. David G. 
Jaxheimer, pastor of Christ Church, Free- 
port, L. IL, N. Y.; “How to Teach in the 
Church School,” the Rev. Rusell W. Stine 
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of Muhlenberg College; “Planning the 
Young People’s Society Program,” the Rev. 
Dorr R. Crounse, pastor of Ascension 
Church, Franklin Square, L, I., N. Y. 

Pinecrest Dunes is a fully equipped camp 
directed and owned by Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Tom Ward of the Valley Stream, N. Y., 
schools. Life at Pinecrest offers a well- 
balanced program of devotion, study and 
recreation. The devotional life of the camp 
consists of personal quiet times, group de- 
votions and the vesper fellowship hour. A 
missionary on furlough is expected to be 
present to assist in devotional and coun- 
seling activities. The study courses are 
given with credit prescribed by the Parish 
and Church School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Recreation 
is cared for by the play periods in the 
afternoon as well as planned evening pro- 
grams. 

Choral singing in an optional period is 
provided throughout the eight days under 
the direction of Mr. Wheeler, Meriden, 
Conn. 

For any information regarding the con- 
ference, write the Rev. Luther F. Gerhart, 
4714 Glenwood St., Little Neck, L. 1, N. Y. 
Registrations are in charge of Miss Louise 
Henke, 9305 209th St., Bellaire, L. L, N. Y. 

JosepH C, DIrTMeEr. 


INDIANA-MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Tue 1938 Summer School of the Indiana 
and Michigan Synods will be held July 
12-17 at Lake Wawasee. Three Leadership 
Training Courses will be offered: “A Study 
of the New Testament,” by Dr. E. E. Flack, 
Springfield, Ohio; “Guiding Children in 
Christian Growth,” by Miss Mabel Elsie 
Locker, an editor of the Parish and Church 
School Board; “Our Congregation and Its 
Work,” by Dr. C. Franklin Koch, chairman 
of Indiana Synod’s Committee on Parish 
Education. 

Dr. H. Grady Davis of the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary will have the Bible 
Hour in addition to his work in Church 
Music. Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Illinois Synod, will have something very 
worth while for the women; Mr. Alvin 
H. Schaediger will be in charge of the 
Young People’s Group; Dr. H. E. Turney, 
president of the Indiana Synod, will con- 
duct the Pastors’ Hour, his subject being, 
“The Organization and Policy of the Lu- 
theran Church.” 

But one hour a day is provided for pas- 
tors in order that they may avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of attending one 
of the Leadership Training Courses, as per 
a comment received from Dr. S. White 
Rhyne, executive secretary of the Parish 
and Church School Board. 

A missionary on furlough will be pres- 
ent for several days, and an opportunity 
given for personal interviews in addition 
to the public presentation of our work in 
foreign fields. 

Evening programs will include an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Bechtolt on “World Peace,” 
one by Dr. Flack on “The Edinburgh Con- 
ference,” and one by Miss Locker on “The 
Child in Our Midst.” 

A. H. Keck, Chairman. 
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PITTSBURGH SYNOD’S 
ASSEMBLY 


Tue 1938 Summer Assembly of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod will be held at Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Pa., during the week of 
July 25-30. On Monday evening, July 25, 
Communion will be administered to the 
Assembly group in the college church, at 
which service E. M. Gearhart, D.D., pas- 
tor of Luther Memorial Church, Erie, Pa., 
will preach the sermon and the Rev. W. &. 
Eisenberg, pastor loci, will conduct the 
worship. 

The daily schedule of the Assembly will 
begin with breakfast in the college com- 
mons at 7.15, followed by a fifty-minute 
chapel period, at which hour the Rev. 
H. R. Middleswarth of Hershey, Pa., will 
lecture on the Bible. 

Two periods each day will be devoted 
to Leadership Training under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. F. E. Reinartz of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and the Rev. H. R. 
Middleswarth. Credit will be given for 
these courses and the following texts will 
be studied: “A Study of our Church and 
Its Work” and “The Church Worker and 
His Bible.” 

For ‘those interested in Mission Study, 
Miss Elizabeth Knepschield of Pittsburgh 
will conduct a daily mission hour for 
which credit also will be allowed. 

A young people’s period dealing with 
“Personal Problems,” under the direction 
of the Rev. Ernest H. J. Hoh of Lancaster, 
Pa., will be a daily feature. 

Music study in relation to the church 
school under the leadership of the Rev. 
Paul F. Obenauf of Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
be a new departure in the curriculum. 

Five mission lectures have been ar- 
ranged with a view to bringing all phases 
of the church’s mission activities to the 
attention of the Assembly. Two lectures 
on Foreign Missions will be delivered by 
M. L. Dolbeer, D.D., a missionary on fur- 
lough from India; two periods will be 
devoted to Home Missions; and one lec- 
ture on Inner Missions will be given by 
the Rev. A. W. Stremel of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

At 7.30 each evening there will be an 
outdoor vesper hour conducted by C. 
Alton Piel, D.D., of Elkhorn, Wis. 

The afternoons will be given over to 
directed recreation under the supervision 
of Thiel’s athletic coach, Mr. J. B. Stoeber. 
Special evening programs at 8.30 will in- 
clude a campfire, a banquet, a stunt pro- 
gram, and a general gala time. 

The expenses for the week, not includ- 
ing transportation, will be the same as in 
former years, $11.25. 

Address all inquiries for registration and 
information to Miss Florence Beaver, Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa. 


400 LEAGUERS ATTEND 
SYRACUSE CONVENTION 


Four HUNDRED Luther Leaguers from the 
Luther League of New York State assem- 
bled in Syracuse, N. Y., for the forty-fifth 
annual convention May 27-30. The theme, 
“Twentieth Century Christian Responsibil- 
ities,’ was adequately developed in three 
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sub-topics, “Peace,” “Progress,” and “Pros- 
perity,” during the conference periods led 
by the Rev. Julius Seebach, the Rev. Dr. 
Gould Wickey, and the Hon. Carl Distler 
respectively. 

“The Luther League Workshop” under 
the able direction of the Rev. Norman M. 
Schlegel proved to be a successful addition 
to the program and most helpful to the 
delegates. The Rev. Dr. Paul M. Kinports 
presented the Luther League of America’s 
program. Under the capable direction of 
President Howard L. Logan the business 
before the convention was quickly and ef- 
ficiently considered and cared for. Reports 
of the officers and secretaries showed a 
considerable improvement during the past 
year. Fifteen new leagues and one new 
district were received into membership. 

The following were elected to serve as 
officers during the coming year: President, 
Howard L. Logan, Eastern District; vice- 
president, Donald F. Bautz, Western Dis- 
trict; recording secretary, Florence Agne, 
Mohawk Valley; corresponding secretary, 
Katherine Hildebrandt, Brooklyn District; 
treasurer, Raymond C. Dohne, Syracuse 
District. Messrs. Logan and Dohne were 
re-elected. 

Delegates attended service in St. John’s, 
St. Peter’s, and Zion churches with the 
Rev. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, president of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, the 
Rev. Dr. Kinports, and the Rev. Dr. Julius 
Seebach as the respective preachers. The 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz of Albany 
was the officiant at the Candlelight Com- 
munion Service in St. John’s Church, as- 
sisted by the Rev. E. J. Mollenauer, the 
Rev. C. P. Jensen, and the Rev. Robert 
Barkley. 


While a large part of the program was 
devoted to the serious business of our 
work, the social part was not neglected. 
The convention opened with a “Roof Gar- 
den Party” atop the Hotel Onondaga. Dr. 
Wickey addressed the banquet session on 
the convention theme, presenting a most 
interesting, vital, and educational message. 
The trophy for the local league with the 
best record of attendance at convention 
was awarded to Redeemer, Rochester, after 
its presentation to the state as a permanent 
trophy for convention attendance by the 
Syracuse District. “The Rhine-Mist” of 
Rhinebeck District was awarded the Pub- 
licity Contest prize for the publication of 
the best district paper during the year. 
Miss Florence Casey of New York City 
was announced as the winner of the In- 
termediate “Bible Bee” with a record of 
100 per cent, having mastered each of the 
assigned Bible passages. Ellsworth Miller 
of Western District was elected the chair- 
man of the newly formed “One Hundred 
Club.” Greetings were brought by the Rev. 
Dr. Paul C. White in behalf of the United 
Synod of New York; Dr. Kinports for the 
Luther League of America; and Mr. Distler 
for the Board of Inner Missions of the 
U.L.C. A. A tour of the parks of Syracuse 
and Onondaga County, the Onondaga Salt 
Museum, and a colonial French fort com- 
pleted the social events. 

The Syracuse Convention Committee is 
to be congratulated on the fine convention 
it arranged. Inspiration, education, and a 
good time characterized the sessions. 

Davin A. JANSEN. 
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“PREPARE YE THE WAY” 


THE TWENTY-THIRD biennial convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States was held May 
17-19 in Trinity and Grace churches, Lan- 
caster, Pa. The theme, “Prepare Ye the 
Way of the Lord,” was developed in the 
sessions: “In Our Hearts,” “In Co-opera- 
tion With the Church Boards,” and “In 
the Go-Ye Command.” 

The convention opened with the Holy 
Communion in historic Trinity Church, 


Aden B. MacIntosh, D.D., pastor. The ser- — . 


mon at this service was preached by Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium. The administrants were the Rev. 


Frank Croman, A. L. Benner, D.D., and ~ 


the Rev. G. M. Ruoss. 

The Tuesday evening session was most 
inspiring and stirring because of the ser- 
mon, “Does God Speak to Human Life?” 
by Dr. Paul E. Scherer, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, New York City; because 
of the presentation of the work of the six 
church boards of the United Lutheran 
Church with which the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society co-operates, by George Drach, 
D.D., general secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions; Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., 
executive secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions; C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Inner Mission 
Board; Gould Wickey, D.D., executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Education; W. A. 
Wade, D.D., executive secretary of the 
Deaconess Board; and Mr. Harry Hodges 
of the Board of Ministerial Pensions and 
Relief; and because of the music of Trinity 
choirs under the direction of Dr. Harry 
A. Sykes. 

The business sessions were formally 
opened Wednesday morning by the pres- 


ident, Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer, in Grace | 


Church. Reports of officers followed with 
the treasurer reporting total receipts for 
the biennium amounting to $105,083.72. 

A new vision and opportunities for serv- 


ice were brought to the convention through - 


the inspiring messages of Miss Mary ~ 
Markley, Litt.D., secretary of the Board 
of Education of the U. L. C. A.; Miss Nona 
M. Diehl, executive secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the U. L. 
C. A.; Miss Erva Moody, missionary to 
China; L. A. Gotwald, D.D., missionary to 
India; M. E. Thomas, D.D., general secre-— 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions; 
and the Rev. A. F. Schmitthenner, mis- 
sionary to India. 

Of particular interest at the Wednesday 
evening service was the presentation of the 
work of the Board of Inner Missions in 
the U. L. C. A. by C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., © 
executive secretary of that Board; and In- } 
ner Mission work in the Ministerium of } 


Pennsylvania presented through pageantry 


by G. H. Bechtold, D.D., executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Inner Missions of the | 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania; Mrs. E. F. 
Stoner, Mrs. J. O. Henry, and Miss Lulu 
Sachs. 

Reports of conference presidents and de- 


partment secretaries were most gratifying || 


and indicated that a great army of women 

are steadily marching toward “The Way,” 

eagerly trying to inspire others. ty 
The late president of the Theological 


Seminary at Mount Airy, Dr. Charles M. |) 
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Jacobs, was placed on the “In Memoriam” 
roll by the society. Life Memberships were 
presented to A. B. MacIntosh, D.D., A. L. 
Benner, D.D., Mrs. Harry Sykes, Miss M. J. 
Kirkland, Mrs. C. M. Jacobs, Mrs. Bernard 
Repass, and Missionaries Miss Erva Moody, 
L. A. Gotwald, D.D., and the Rev. A. F. 
Schmitthenner. 
An enjoyable feature of the convention 
was the Fellowship Supper held in the 
Y. W. C. A. All delegates and speakers 
were the guests of the host conference. 
The Registration Committee reported 105 
delegates present and 431 visitors. 
Officers elected for the coming biennium 
were: President, Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer; 
| vice-president, Mrs. W. K. Hauser; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. C. A. Mathias; sta- 
| tistical secretary, Mrs. W. H. Berk; treas- 

urer, Mrs. L. C. Haas. 
Evetyn J. Maruias. 


“KINGDOM BUILDING” 


Mrs. R. H. THompson of Macon was 
‘elected president of the Northern Confer- 
ence of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
Georgia-Alabama Synod, at its seventh 
- annual convention, held in Haralson, Ga., 
on Ascension Day. 

The Rev. D. L. Heglar, Oglethorpe, Ga., 
preached the Ascension Day sermon, using 
, the theme, “Kingdom Building,” as his 
. subject. Conference made the Rev. Mr. 
Heglar a Life Member of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. 

Other officers elected were: Mrs. A. V. 
Koebley, Decatur, Ga., vice-president; 
Mrs. E. H. Seckinger, Plains, Ga., secre- 
tary; Miss Elvie Morgan, Oglethorpe, Ga., 
treasurer. 

The convention voted to accept an invi- 
tation from the Church of the Messiah, 
Atlanta, for the next annual meeting. 

Mrs. A. V. Korsiey, Reporter. 


STAUNTON CONFERENCE 


| THE THIRTY-FIRST convention of the 
| Staunton Conference of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia was held in St. Peter’s Church of 
the Churchville Parish, the Rev. W. V. 
McCray pastor, May 24 and 25. 

Opening devotions were conducted by 
the Rev. J. I. Coiner. After the formal 
opening of conference and the necessary 
business, the Rev. L. E. Bouknight con- 
ducted the period devoted to our church 
institutions. The Rev. T. A. Graves, su- 
perintendent of the Orphans’ Home at 
Salem, brought greetings and told of the 
needs of the Home. The Rev. L. E. Bouk- 
night spoke in behalf of the Williams- 
Henson Home for Boys. Greetings were 
received from Roanoke College by tele- 
gram; the Rev. A. R. Shumate represented 
the Southern Theological Seminary; and 
Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Ada Jackson 
was present from the Lowman Home to 
tell of the fine work being done there. 

Mr. F. C. Hamer and the Rev. A. R. 
Shumate spoke concerning the Anniver- 
sary Appeal and the progress of the same 
in the conference. Then followed a profit- 
able question and answer period led by 
Pastor McCray. 
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At the Vesper Service the Rev. D. W. 
Zipperer was liturgist, and the Rev. R. T. 
Troutman preached the sermon on the 
subject, “Preaching the Gospel Today.” 

Devotions were led Wednesday morning 
by the Rev. A. J. Shumate. The theme of 
the convention, “The Confirmation of the 
Faith,’ was presented as follows: “By 
Preaching,” the Rev. A. J. Shumate; “By 
Literature,” the Rev. D. W. Zipperer; “By 
the Use of the Sacraments,” L. W. Strick- 
ler, D.D.; “The Scriptures: the Chief 
Means of Grace,” the Rev. A. L. Hahn. 

Of interest to all was the report of a 
fine gain in communing membership in 
the conference over the past year. 

The Communion Service was held with 
the Rev. H. E. Poff at liturgist. The Rev. 
A. R. Shumate preached the sermon on 
“The Faith We Need Today.” 

In the afternoon R. H. Anderson, D.D., 
superintendent of the Virginia Synod, ad- 
dressed the convention. J. J. Scherer, Jr.. 
D.D., president of the Virginia Synod, 
spoke on “The Program of the Church.” 

In the business session which followed 
it was voted to have one meeting per year 
in the fall instead of having two meetings 
per year as in the past. No place for the 
next meeting was selected. 

The ladies of the local congregation 
served meals in the Town Hall to the visit- 
ing pastors, delegates, and friends. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LEADERS 
CONFER 


The Sunday Schools of the New Market 
Conference of the Virginia Synod met in 
St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Solon, Augusta 
County, Va., May 27 and 28, the Rev. K. Y. 
Huddle pastor. The Rev. Arthur H. Getz, 
Leadership Secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board of the U. L. C. A., 
developed the theme, “Leadership Needs 
in Our Sunday Schools,” in the following 
thoughts: Improvement and Guidance of 
Teachers, An Easy Way to Inspire, Atten- 
tion and Preparation of Pupils, A Guide 
for Progress. The New Standard in Parish 
Education authorized by the Board is being 
used by many of the schools of the Con- 
ference and Mr. Getz urged its adoption 
by all schools. The Association approved 
a plan to have a Leadership Course taught 
at the next convention by a representa- 
tive of the Board. 

The twenty-eight congregations of the 
Conference had a full representation of 
pastors, superintendents and delegates 
present. Visiting pastors of the Staunton 
Conference were the Rev. A. J. Shumate 
of Harrisonburg, Va., and the Rev. W. V. 
McCray of Churchville, Va. Official visitors 
were Dr. R. Homer Anderson, superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Synod, and Mrs. 
Harry A. Jackson, superintendent of the 
Lowman Home for the Aged and Help- 
less, White Rock, S. C. Dr. Anderson 
brought greetings from the synod and gave 
a thorough description of, and a strong ap- 
peal for the synod’s Training School and 
Summer Assembly at Massanetta Springs 
to meet August 1-8; Mrs. Jackson spoke 
in behalf of the Home, whose work is 
supported by the Sunday schools of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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CARPETS 


for CHURCHES 


Get in touch with us for your 
carpet needs .. . large or small. 
With our own mills we are able 
to submit dependable grades at 
lowest prices. Estimates gladly 
given... no obligation. 


Harry C. Berlinger, Manager 


HARDWICK 


and 


MAGEE CO. 


1220 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

The Rev. C. L. Hunt of Shenandoah dis- 
cussed “Teaching Missions in the Sunday 
School.” Sermons were preached by the 
Rev. Lewis F. Koon and the Rev. J. Glenn 
Boliek. Devotional periods were led by 
the Rev. B. D. Castor, the Rev. S. W. 
Berry, and the Rev. G. A. Stoudemayer. 
Mr. John H. Kipps was highly praised for 
faithful service as treasurer of the body 
during the past thirty years. Mr. J. H. 
Rexrode, president, and G. S. Derrick, sec- 
retary, were also commended. The next 
convention will meet with Bethel congre- 
gation, Burgton, Va. 


HOMECOMING DAY AT 
NACHUSA 


Tue LurHeraAN Orphanage at Nachusa, 
Illinois, has set aside Sunday, July 10, for 
its homecoming, when supporting Lu- 
therans and friends from Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa, will rally at the orphanage 
for a day of fellowship, inspiration and 
cheer. 

Visitors are welcome at all hours of the 
day and are invited to inspect the build- 
ings, visit with the staff and children of 
the orphanage, and take part in the fes- 
tivities. 

Regular morning worship and Sunday 
school will be held for those who arrive 
in the forenoon, and a short program 
climaxing the day will be presented under 
the “big top” which will be erected on the 
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orphanage lawn. An amplifying system 
will carry the program to all parts of the 
grounds. A few short numbers by the 
Nachusa children will be followed by an 
address by Dr. R. H. Gerberding of Min- 
neapolis, president of the Synod of the 
Northwest, and at 3.00 P. M., a concert 
will be presented by the 129th Infantry 
Band of Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Sponsored by the Lutheran Brother- 
hood in Nachusa territory, the homecom- 
ings have been annual events regarded as 
“red letter” days for the children and a 
successful means of acquainting laymen 
with the opportunities and responsibilities 
of the orphanage. 

WILLIAM WICKEY, 
Publicity Committee. 


R.GEISSLER.INC.. 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR LO BUNS 
Ohurch Furnishings 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 113th year 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1938 
A limited number of scholarships 
are available. 
For information address 


John Aberly, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE FREDERICK, 
MARYLAND, EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
By Professor Abdel Ross Wentz, Ph.D., D.D. 
375 pages, cloth binding. 

Price, $3.00, postpaid. 

Write 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Frederick, Md. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


Reverend 
E. W. Harner, D.D., 
Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 


One block north of the State Capitol. 
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THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. W. J. Miller and Tabernacle Congrega- 
tion Observe Anniversary 


On Sunpay evening, May 22, a very un- 
usual service took place in Tabernacle 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. It was the oc- 
casion of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
ordination of their pastor, William J. 
Miller, Jr., D.D., and also the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the organization of the con- 
gregation. The entire program was a sur- 
prise to Dr. Miller. The church was 
crowded and was beautifully decorated 
with palms and cut flowers. On the altar 
were thirty small candles symbolizing the 
thirty years of light-giving ministry. After 
prayer by E. Martin Grove, D.D., pres- 
ident of the East Pennsylvania Synod, Dr. 
and Mrs. Miller were presented by Mr. 
Louis Jagielky, Jr., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. A procession of 
thirty girls, each representing one year of 
the pastor’s service in the ministry of the 
church, proceeded up the aisle and pre- 
sented them with a bouquet. In the rear 
of the church was a miniature replica of 
the first church and a large picture of 
the completed church with a picture of Dr. 
Miller. 

Tabernacle congregation was organized 
by S. D. Daugherty, D.D., then Superin- 
tendent of Missions of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, and worshiped at first in a 
portable chapel. About 1914 the first unit 
of the present structure was completed. 
The present auditorium, completing the 
plans, was dedicated in February 1927. 
During these years the congregation has 
grown under the ministry of Dr. Miller to 
1,329 members. 


During the entire service there was 
manifest an exceptionally fine spirit. One 
could feel the unanimous affection in which 
Dr. Miller is held by his people and by 
the community. In addition to service in 
the Lutheran Church, Dr. Miller has been 
outstanding in his associations with the 
general religious forces of the city. This 
was emphasized by a resolution passed 
recently by the Federation of Churches of 
Philadelphia and presented by E. A. E. 
Palmquist, D.D., Executive Secretary of 
the Federation, who brought the greetings 
of the Federation. 

The two addresses, marking the anni- 
versary, were made by E. Martin Grove, 
D.D., president of synod, and C. P. Swank, 
D.D., superintendent of missions of synod. 
Dr. Grove spoke very helpfully and force- 
fully upon “The Church and Why We At- 
tend and Support It.” It brought satisfac- 
tion to those who sacrificed and labored 
for the construction of the church and en- 
couragement to all who now enjoy it. Dr. 
Swank spoke upon “The Joy of the Chris- 
tian Ministry,” as related to Dr. Miller. He 
emphasized the unique position in which 
a minister stands before his congregation 
and how this is exemplified by Dr. Miller 
and his ministry. 

Owing to illness, Dr, Daugherty was 
unable to be present. His greetings and 
felicitations were expresesd by the chair- 
man. Greetings and words of enthusiastic 
support were brought by Assistant Pastor 
Joseph E. Stermer. 

The concluding features of the service 
were the remarks of response by Dr. Miller. 
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He spoke very touchingly of the kindness 
that had been shown him, and his great 
affection for his people, and encouraged 
them to large and better things for Christ. 
Prayer and benediction by Dr. Miller con- 
cluded the service. 


DR. TRAUB’S ANNIVERSARY 


Kountze Memortat Lutheran Church of 
Omaha, Nebr., prepared a great surprise 
for its pastor, Walter H. Traub, D.D., when 
they staged an elaborate celebration of the 
silver anniversary of his ordination. The 
program began Sunday, May 22, with spe- 
cial services in the church. The preacher 
at these services was the Rev. Prof. A. R. 
Wentz of Gettysburg, Pa. Dr. Wentz 
preached on “The Christian Minister’s 
Glory,” and his long acquaintance and in- 
timate friendship with Dr. Traub enabled 
him to interpret Dr. Traub’s service during 
the past quarter of a century. The Rev. 
J. C. Hershey, president of the Nebraska 
Synod, offered the prayer and pronounced 
the benediction. The large congregation 
filled its house of worship twice during 


the day and greeted its beloved pastor — 


with great cordiality. At the third service 


in the evening the choir sang a beautiful 


program of music. 

On Thursday evening, May 26, there was 
a monster banquet and reception for Dr. 
Traub. More than 600 guests sat down to 
the dinner, and greetings were received 
from the Governor of the state, the Mayor 
of the city, the congregations formerly 
served by Dr. Traub, and from the officers 
of the synod and the United Lutheran 
Church. Felicitations were also read from 
numerous friends of the pastor all over 
the country. Dr. Traub was publicly pre- 
sented with a substantial purse in token 
of the high appreciation and love in which 
the people of Kountze Memorial hold him. 
Also a beautiful booklet was issued setting 
forth the details of Dr. Traub’s career and 
presenting the entire program for the cele- 
bration and many pictures illustrating Dr. 
Traub’s work during twenty-five years. 

Ordained by the Susquehanna Synod in 
1913, Pastor Traub’s first pastorate was 
Grace Church, State College, Pa., from 
1913 to 1918. Then he was called to Trin- 
ity Church, Hughesville, Pa., where he 
served until 1922. During this time he also 
served for a while as Y. M. C. A. secretary 


in Camp Upton on Long Island. His | 


growing reputation as a master of the 
pulpit brought him a call to Christ Church, 
York, Pa., and there he served with dis- 
tinction until 1931. Then he accepted the 
call that came from the large and teeming 
Kountze Memorial Lutheran Church in 
Omaha. Here he has served with great joy 
and with large fruits for his labors during 
the past seven years. 

In the meantime he has had many mar 
of recognition from the Church at large. 
He is at present a member of the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church. He was a delegate to the World 
Sunday School Convention at Glasgow in 
1924 and a member of the Preaching Mis- 
sion in the large cities of the West two 
years ago. 

Even the bare figures that represent his 
ministry during these twenty-five years 
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are in themselves impressive. He has re- 
ceived into church membership a total of 
4,016 souls, in Omaha alone 2,324. He has 
baptized a total of 1,477 infants, in Omaha 
alone 910. He has conducted a total of 
1,052 funerals, in Omaha alone 628. He has 
married a total of 800 couples, in Omaha 
alone 518. He has delivered sermons and 
addresses in total 4,239, in Omaha alone 
1,456. And the pastoral calls he has made 
reach the imposing total of 12,455, in 
Omaha alone 3,000. Only eternity can 
measure the spiritual values of such an 
abundant quarter century of faithful min- 
istry! 

We quote a tribute from the bulletin of 
the congregation he is now serving: “To- 
_day we delight to honor Doctor Traub. He 
is the inspiration of Kountze Memorial 
'Church. He adorns our pulpit as one of 
the most widely recognized preachers in 
“the Lutheran Church in this country. His 
every message is a mighty appeal and his 
utterances are like apples of gold in a 
framework of silver. He participates sym- 
) pathetically in all the joys and sorrows of 
‘his large flock. He shares in the hopes and 
aspirations ef each one of his many parish- 
ioners. And the congregation feels it a 
privilege, on this silver jubilee of his or- 
dination to the ministry, to bring him their 
tokens of sincere appreciation and genuine 
love.” 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


More THAN two hundred members of St. 
‘Pauls Chureh, Greenfield, Mass., attended 
‘the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the founding of the church in this city, 
following a dinner at St. James Episcopal 
parish house on the evening of May 26. 
The history of the church, its accomplish- 
'ments, and the future of the congregation 
were reviewed by members of the congre- 
zation. The pastor, the Rev. C. F. Boehner, 
‘oresided as toastmaster. The Rev. Behrend 
Vehrtens of New Haven, Conn., the prin- 
|cipal speaker, made a plea for the use of 
the Golden Rule in all phases of life. The 
ueed for larger quarters by the church and 
|.arish organizations was voiced by Julius 
'Vieier, one of the younger men, whose re- 
'narks were titled, “Looking Forward.” 
Early days of the German people in 
“Greenfield, the organization of St. Paul’s 
Shurch May 22, 1878, and the building of 
he present edifice in 1888 were described 
xy John Sauter, one of the lay leaders of 
he parish for the last half century. The 
‘lose bond of brotherhood existing be- 
ween St. James Episcopal Church and 
hose of the Lutheran faith since the days 
eventy-five years ago when German set- 
lers here attended the Episcopal services 
yefore forming their own congregation, 
vas the subject of brief remarks by the 
tev. John B. Whiteman. The presidents 
f the auxiliary organizations of the con- 
\ regation spoke briefly. Unusually fine 
'ausic was a feature of the gathering. 
Sunday morning, May 22, the church was 
' Iled to hear the message of the Rev. Paul 
'indrew Kirsch, assistant executive secre- 
-ary of the Board of American Missions. 
Ie paid tribute to the men and. women 
| vho have kept alive the faith of their 
'athers in Greenfield. The pastor an- 
.ounced that substantial anniversary gifts 
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by the parish organizations will go far to- 
ward reducing the indebtedness on the 
property. 

Since the organization of the congrega- 
tion May 22, 1878, with the Rev. Louis 
Mueller as first pastor, nine pastors have 
served the church. 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
SERVICE 


Durine the week of May 8 to 15, Park- 
side Church, Buffalo, N. Y., celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

This congregation came into being as the 
result of the vision and faith of the late 
F. A. Kahler, D.D., of Holy Trinity Church, 
Buffalo, and the Rev. L. J. Sibole of Re- 
deemer Church, Buffalo. They were as- 
sisted in the enterprise by devoted laymen 
from their churches and also from St. 
John’s Church, Buffalo. 

The first service was held March 10, 
1912, and the congregation was organized 
March 25. It was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York May 12, 
1913. The charter membership numbered 
158, and January 1, 1938, the confirmed 
membership of the church was 956. Dur- 
ing its life, Parkside Church has con- 
tributed $53,759 for benevolences. 

The following pastors have served the 
congregation: Frank E. Jensen, D.D., F. E. 
Stough, John H. Groth, Ph.D., Miles H. 
Krumbine, D.D. There have been two as- 
sistant ministers: Edward R. Capewell and 
Arthur J. Pfohl. John G. Fleck, D.D., the 
present pastor of the church, has served 
in this capacity since January 1, 1931. 

The congregation is proud of the fact 
that one of its sons is now in the active 
ministry, the Rev. Elmer A. Ortner, pastor 
of Christ Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An interesting fact concerning this con- 
gregation should be noted. Parkside 
Church never was a mission, but has been 
self-supporting from the day of its or- 
ganization. The only financial assistance 
it ever received was the rent on the build- 
ing in which the congregation was or- 
ganized for the month preceding its or- 
ganization. This rental amounted to $22.50 
and was paid by the Lutheran City Mis- 
sion of Buffalo, as it was then called. 

During Anniversary Week addresses 
were made by Henry J. Pflum, D.D., pas- 
tor of Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, and 
president of the Board of American Mis- 
sions; the Rev. J. Sahner Blank, pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Buffalo; the Rev. Hugo 
L. Dressler of Atonement Church; the Rev. 
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HELP 


270 LUTHERAN CHILDREN; 


) Undernourished, cardiac and sickly, in New York City, 
to their only chance at health and happiness in God’s 
, out-of-doors this summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 
; Towners, N. Y. 


$14.00 one child two weeks. 
$7.00 one child one week. 
$1.00 a day. 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


A high-grade liberal arts college, ready to 
serve the educational needs of our Lutheran 
youth. 

Approved by all accrediting agencies, in- 
cluding the highest—the Association of 
American Universities. 

Strong foundation preparation for busi- 
ness, teacher-training, home _ economics, 
medicine, law, theology, dentistry, industrial 
chemistry, journalism, etc. 

Nineteen Departments, including nationally- 
known School of Music. 


Send today for catalog and view-book— 
free upon request. 
President, 


REES EDGAR TULLOSS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


THE CHANCELLOR 


MRS. CHARLES E. RHODES 
811 Pelham Place, Ocean City, N. J. 


Rooms and Apt. one block from Ocean. 


Convert Pledges Into Cash 


LYNN COLLECTION SHEETS 
A—for building fund or debt 
B—for single budget 
C—for current expense and missions 
D—for budget, missions’ building fund 
Send for samples, state which needed 
Church Finance, 30 N. LaSalle, Chicago. 


SEASHORE RENTALS 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Ave., Wildwood, New Jersey 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 
Public School Music Course 
Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B, degrees. 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D. 


President 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
m Killer attracts and kills flies. 
m Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot epi — Will 
Dot soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 


Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 


VEACISUIN SI vececey ssi esecanetastecneesntcaah 7:30 A.M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL Wer irecesnss 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A. M. 
VIESREIRS iitcccerscesectsccestrcesetrecsare 8:00 P. M. 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


Providing only the 

finest —most whole- 

some — features of 
summer seashore life ...a 
conservative Sabbath... 
restrictions against the sale 
of intoxicants for all time... 
OCEAN CITY has been the 
choice of American families 
for three generations. 
Modern Hotels and Homes. 


CEAan 
CITY 


NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAS GREATEST FAMILY RESOLT 


~ 
= 


For New 1938 Literature, write 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 305 


An Added Suggestion 
Thousands will attend the 


TEN GREAT SUNDAY 
NIGHTS 


at the 


Church on the Boardwalk 
STRAND THEATRE, OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
July 3rd to September 4th 
Sponsored by 
ST. JOHN’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
10th Street and Central Avenue 
Rev. Gunnar Knudsen, Pastor 
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Edwin M. Boettger, Grace Church; the 
Rev. Wilfrid A. Schmidt, Resurrection 
Church. 

On Friday, May 13, an historical pag- 
eant, written by Mr. Carl A. Arneson, -a 
member of the church, was presented un- 
der the direction of Miss Lucy A. Craven, 
superintendent of the Junior Department 
of the Sunday school. The cast consisted 
of sixty members of the church and its 
organizations. 


RETIRING FROM 
PASTORATES 


George P. Kabele, D.D., after a success- 
ful ministry of forty years, is retiring from 
regular pastoral work on account of ill 
health. He will make his home at 15445 
Monte Street, Los Angeles, Calif. May 14 
he closed his pastorate at the First Church, 
Fresno, Calif., leaving the congregation in 
splendid, harmonious condition, with all 
debts and current obligations met in full 
to date and a building fund for a better 
church plant well started. 

He was followed immediately by the 
Rev. Robert S. Romeis, who was ordained 
by the California Synod at Sacramento, 
Calif., May 12. Mr. Romeis was graduated 
from the Chicago Seminary, May 4. Dr. 
A. Pohlman, chairman of the Committee 
on Evangelism of the U. L. C. A., con- 
ducted a successful week of evangelistic 
services May 1 to 6. 


George H. Schnur, D.D., on the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his pastorate at Grace 
Church, Erie, Pa., June 15, 1938, retired 
from the active pastorate. He has served 
in the Lutheran Church for fifty-two years. 
He was licensed by the Illinois Synod in 
1885 and was ordained by the Nebraska 
Synod after graduation from Gettysburg 
Seminary in 1886. 

He has served pastorates at St. Mark’s, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Nevada, Iowa; St. Mark’s, 
Evansville. Ind.; Paris, Ohio; Chillicothe, 
Ohio; St. Paul, Minn.; Zelienople, Pa.; and 
Grace Church, Erie, Pa. In his last parish 
he rallied a discouraged congregation and 
established confidence in the future. Under 
his pastorate a parsonage was bought and 
remodeled and the entire debt on the con- 
gregation discharged. 

He was elected statistical secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Synod in 1916, and was 
elected Secretary of Statistics and Bene- 
ficence of the merged Pittsburgh Synod in 
1919. At its recent convention the synod 
re-elected him to the office of Secretary 
of Statistics for the twenty-third consecu- 
tive year. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. John Emil Bermon, recently 
graduated from the Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary and ordained at the re- 
cent meeting of the Pittsburgh Synod in 
May, has accepted the call to succeed Dr. 
George H. Schnur as pastor of Grace 
Church, Erie, Pa. 


The twentieth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. E. J. Heilman in St. 
Luke’s Church, Easton, Pa., was celebrated 
with appropriate services Sunday, June 12. 
At the morning service the sermon was 
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preached by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
The pastor reported briefly about the work 
of the past twenty years. The expenditures 
totaled $274,320 on all accounts. Of this 
sum, $30,710 was expended for benev- 
olence. He reported 611 baptisms, 631 per- 
sons confirmed, 270 marriages performed, 
and 455 funeral services. At the close of 
the pastor’s remarks, Amos King, a mem- 
ber ‘of the church for half a century, speak- 
ing for the congregation, presented the 
pastor with a gift of money as a token of 
good will and appreciation of the work 
done. 
At the evening service the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Conrad Wilker, 
president of the Allentown Conference and 
for twelve years pastor of St. Michael’s 
Church, Allentown. This service was in 
the nature of a reunion of the twenty 
catechetical classes confirmed during the 
pastorate and a large percentage of those 
confirmed attended the service. Some of — 
them came from distant places where they 
have since located and where for the most 
part they have become active members of 
other churches. About eighty per cent of — 
the present members of the church have 
been added to the roll during the present 
pastorate. 


J. M. Reimensynder, D.D., LL.D., pastor ~ 
emeritus of Trinity Church, Milton, Pa., 
has been informed by the “Associated 
Press” that he has the longest record of 
active service in the Gospel ministry of 
any known living minister, namely, sixty- 
seven years. He was ordained by the Sus- 
quehanna Synod in 1871. He has now re- 
tired and has been made pastor emeritus 
of the church which he served full fifty 
years just before retiring. He joined this 
same church when twelve years of age 
under the late Rev. C. C. Culler. He re- 
tired from active service on his ninetieth 
birthday, because of the strain of pastoral 
work, 


After serving St. Luke’s congregation at 
Campbell Hill, Ill., for thirty-seven years, 
Pastor F. W. Repke tendered his resigna- — 
tion and retired from active service Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. 

May 1, 1938, the congregation extended 
a call to the Rev. Arnold Kaitschuk, for- 
mer missionary to Liberia, Africa, and he 
was installed on the evening of May 11 
by the vice-president of the Wartburg 
Synod, the Rev. R. R. Belter, assisted by 
the former pastor, and Walter Kaitschuk, 
a brother of the new pastor. 

The liturgical service was in charge of 
Pastor E. Boening, and scripture was read 
by Pastor C. C. Joern. The German ser- 
mon, the charge to the congregation, was 
preached by the Rev. F. Freytag, and the © 
English sermon by the Rev. Walter Kait- — 
schuk. 


Professor R. Schurig, for about twenty- 
five years vocal teacher at the Philadel- — 
phia Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy, 
Pa., entered into life June 2. His wonder- 
ful voice was trained at the Conservatory 
of Music at Leipzig and for twenty years 
he was baritone soloist at Holy Communion 
Church in Philadelphia. 


The Rev. Charles F. Sheriff, pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Mansfield, Ohio, 
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received the degree of Master of Sacred 

eology (S.T.M.) from the Graduate 
school of Theology, at Oberlin College, 
-OJhio, May 31. He is the first graduate of 
Wittenberg College to receive this degree 
‘from Oberlin. During his pastorate of six- 
seen years, 867 new members have been 
ceceived into the congregation. 


The Rev. F. A. Weicksel, pastor emeritus 

of the Brickerville Parish of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
-vania, was honored on the forty-fifth an- 
‘aiversary of his ordination, Sunday eve- 
aing, May 29, when a Bible transcribed by 
more than 380 members of the three 
shurches in the parish was dedicated in 
-ais honor. This work took approximately 
‘jine months to complete, each member of 
he parish being assigned three chapters 
‘o transcribe. 
A special service was arranged at 
‘manuel Church, whose congregation is 
nearly 210 years old. An amplifier was 
nstalled to carry the service to the lower 
Sunday school room, where many heard 
vhe impressive service, in which four 
shoirs, together with organ and piano ac- 
‘4ompaniment, assisted in the service. 

Mr. Weicksel was presented with a 
»asket of flowers and the offering of more 
han four hundred people. The Rev. 
Seorge B. Ammon, pastor of the charge, 
dedicated the Bible. 


Ty) 

} The Rev. Christian Charles Wessel, pas- 
cor of St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, Ohio, 
~bserved the fifteenth anniversary of his 
»erdination and of his pastorate in Green- 
ville, June 5. This is his only charge since 
ssraduating from Hamma Divinity School, 
“Springfield, Ohio. During these years St. 
Paul’s has shown marked advancement. 
‘The active membership has increased over 
200 per cent. Fifteen years ago, when this 
shurch became affiliated with the United 
sutheran Church, it stood thirty-third in 
membership among the churches of the 
Southern Conference; today it occupies 
}eventh place. Pastor Wessel has made 
1early 14,000 calls during his pastorate. 

Besides pressing duties in this congre- 
‘ation, Mr. Wessel also served the Church 
»t large in many ways; as secretary of the 
‘Southern Conference for three terms; as 
‘lirector of Mulberry Old People’s Home 
‘or two terms; and gave much time to 
ommittee work. He also represented the 
Synod of Ohio at the convention of the 
3. GAL in 1932: 

He has always found time to take his 
vart in civic activity. Besides his general 
upport of movements for civic betterment 
e served as president of the Darke County 
Ministers’ Association, and was the first 
-irector with Mrs. Wessel of the Kiwanis 
‘ounty Health Camp. For greater mental 
‘evelopment he studied law during these 
ears and received the degree of Bachelor 
f Laws from the American Extension 
\Jniversity of Chicago. 

On the afternoon of the fifteenth anni- 
sersary the pastor and his family held open 
souse at the parsonage for the congrega- 
ion and their many friends in Greenville. 


—— 


The Rev. L. Herbert Wyandt has ac- 
epted a call to become pastor of Holy 
‘rinity Church, Muncie, Ind., and is now 
nm the field. His address is 419 S. Council 
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WHEN You CHANGE 


YOUR ADDRESS 
Will you please send a written notice to THE LUTHERAN, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, giving the old as well as 


the new address? 


This service will save THE LUTHERAN 


many dollars since the Post-Office Department now makes a 


charge of two cents for reporting a change of address to the 


publisher, which formerly was done free. Your co-operation 


will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


Street. He was installed by the president 
of the Indiana Synod April 10. 


SYNOD 


The Mississippi Synod will hold its eighty- 
third annual convention at New Hope Church, 
Sallis, Miss., July 12-14. Opening service, 7.50 
P.M. July i2. John W. Mangum, Pres. 


OBITUARY 


Henry Alfred Kistler 


The Rev. Henry Alfred Kistler of Cleveland, 
N. C., was suddenly called to his heavenly re- 
ward May 7, at the age of fifty-eight years. 
His parents were Adolphus and Susan Robinson 
Kistler of Lincoln County, N. C. Mr. Kistler 
attended the schools of his community and was 
graduated from Lenoir Rhyne College in 1902 
and from the Southern Seminary in 1905. Later 
he did graduate work in Chicago Seminary, 
Maywood, Ill. He received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from Webster University, 
Atlanta, Ga., in 1930 

He was ordained by the Tennessee Synod in 
1905, and served the following parishes: Boone, 
N. C., 1905-1910; Blountville, Tenn., 1910-1920; 
Pomaria, S. C., 1920-1922; Lexington, S. C., 
1922-1934; Boone, N. C., 1934-1937; and Cleve- 
land, N. C., 1937-1938. Mr. Kistler was a faith- 
ful and self-sacrificing pastor and _ preacher, 
and rendered a valuable service to the Church 
in his ministry. 

December 23, 1912, Mr. Kistler married Miss 
Myrtle Clark of Blountville, Tenn., who with 
their three children, Blanche, Alfred, and Job, 
survive him. His passing was a great shock to 
his family as well as to their many friends 
throughout the synod. 

Funeral services were conducted at Lebanon 
Church, where he had been pastor, by the sec- 
retary of synod, the Rev. F. L. Conrad, assisted 
by the Rev. G. H. L. Lingle, the Rev. B. S. 
Brown, and the Rev. B. J. Wessinger. The body 
was taken to Daniels Church for burial, where 
services were in charge of Secretary Conrad, 
together with Dr. W. A. Deaton, the Rev. W. H. 
Roof, the Rev. W. G. Cobb, and President E. Z. 
Pence of the South Carolina Synod. 

J. L. Morgan. 


Mrs. Alice Waidelich 


wife of John H. Waidelich, D.D., passed to her 
reward at dawn, May 29, at her home in 
Sellersville, Pa. Born in Albany Township, 
Berks County, Pa., and baptized and confirmed 
in nearby New Bethel Church, she prepared 
herself for teaching and ably followed _ that 
calling until her marriage to Dr. Waidelich 
forty-nine years ago. 

It was by the side of her husband in St. 
Michael’s Church that she found the true mis- 
sion of her life. Consecrated and zealous, she 
possessed an aptness for ber work that merited 
for her the love and admiration not only of her 
church but of the community as well. Her 
charitable spirit endeared her to all who knew 
her. The field of missions claimed her unstinted 
support in the congregation and as an organizer 
of both the synodical and the conference so- 
cieties she enjoyed a wide acquaintance. At 
the time of her death she was the annuity sec- 
retary of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Her husband and one son_ survive. The 
daughter of Nathan Keller and his wife, nee 
Schmidt, she was the last of a family of seven 


children. Her body was laid to rest in the 
beautiful cemetery adjoining St. Michael’s 
Church, Sellersville, Pa. June 2. The Rev. 


H. S. Kidd, president of the Norristown Con- 
ference, preached the sermon and was assisted 
in the service by the Rev. E. W. Andrews of 
Sellersville and the Rev. W. C. Heinly of Allen- 


town. Norman Y. Ritter. 
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( 4 BRONZE TABLELS 
() INQUIRIES -INVITED~NO- OBLIGATION 


What is a College?-- 


Buildings, no matter how fine, do not 
make a college. 


WHAT DOES? 


A real college must have good buildings 
and equipment; scholarly men, whose love 
of learning is animated by an even greater 
love of their fellowmen, for a faculty; Chris- 
tian ideals of fellowship that develop the 
best in a student; and high standards of 
work recognized by the country’s best grad- 
uate schools and accrediting agencies. 

Roanoke College, the standard four-year 
college of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
invites your inquiries on the basis of this 
definition! Address: The Secretary, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 

A vibrant Christian spirit in a college com- 
munity of southern culture and refinement! 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 
Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


BULLETIN 921° OD 


Complete with 780 Steel Letrers— An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizea. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


.. Pershing Ave. Davenport, lowe 


|B) THE Riv. ance 
\B] CHURCH BULLETIN 
cry 8) 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 
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Vacation Church School Gifts or Awards 


KLIPPON GIFT 
BOOK MARK No. 8 


A distinctive gift novelty, taste- 
fully mounted on a white display 
ecard which fits snugly into a two- 
piece gilt grained gift box. The 
bronze metal clip when in use fits 
over the front of a book, hymnal 
or Bible, and has a grip which 
helps it to stay attached in the 
desired position. The pastel shade 
ribbon is of superior quality and 
of sufficient length to permit it to 
protrude from the bottom of the 


BRONZE SUEDELINE BOOK MARKS 


SERIES of Book Marks that are different from anything we have ever offered. 
There are six designs, all suitable for church or Sunday school use, printed in 
two colors on etched brass, to which is fastened an attractive piece of imitation 

suede leather. 


No. 51 No. 52 No. 53 No. 54 No. 55 
No. 50—Cross design with lilies 
No. 51—Cross design with daffodils No. 54—Christmas Manger Scene 
No. 52—Good Shepherd design No. 55—Christmas Wise Men 


Size, 944 inches long by 1 inch wide. Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 53—Madonna and Child 


No. 50 


CELLULOID BOOK MARKS 


For Gift or Reward Purposes 


Price, 6c each; 60c a dozen, assorted or selected. 
SERIES I — SCRIPTURE TEXTS and 
MOTTOES 


No. 2 


No. 1 
Flowers in 
natural colors, a 
booklover’s motto 


Colors unusually 
accurate, a Bible 
reader’s marker 


No. 3 = 
Appropriate No. 4 
for Easter The natural pink Birds and 
Roses in tint. and delicate flowers richly 
Cross of gold. green design. colored. 


Second Series — BIBLICAL and 
RELIGIOUS Nes. 6-10 


The floral designs and the size of this series of book 
marks are the same as the series 1-5 containing the 
mottoes. 

No. 8 
The Beatitudes 
(Same design as No. 5.) 


No. 9 
The Ten Commandments. 
(Same design as No. 1.) 


No. 10 
The Lord’s Prayer 
(Same design as No. 3.) 


No. 6 
The Twenty-third Psalm. 
(Same design as No. 4.) 


No. 7 
The Apostles’ Creed. 
(Same design as No. 2.) 


book. 


Price, in individual gift box, 
25 cents; $2.50 a dozen. 


WOVEN SILK 
BOOK MARKS 


A picture and 
the text such as 
illustrated en- 
tirely woven in 
silk. 


No. Text 

1. The 23rd Psalm 

2. The Lord’s 
Prayer 

3. The Apostles’ 
Creed 

4.The Ten Com- 
mandments 

5. The Beatitudes 

6. Books of the 
Bible 


No. Subject 
1. The Good 
Shepherd 
(Plockhorst) 
2. Christ in 
Gethsemane 
(Hofmann) 
3. Christ at Thirty 
(Hofmann) 
4. Christ Knock- 
ing at Door 
(Hofmann) 
5. Sermon on the 
Mount 
(Blech) 
6. Christ at 
Twelve 
(Hofmann) 


Size, 114 x 6 inches. 
Price, 20 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 
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